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THE REPORTS ON STATE GAS COMMISSIONS. 
Se 

The way in which the special committee—appointed over a twelvemonth 
ago by the Western Gas Association to consider the advisability of taking de- 
cided steps in the matter of the formation of State Gas Commissions—in- 
vestigated the subject entrusted to their care speaks for itself ; and not only 
does it speak loudly, even if not altogether harmoniously, therefore not the 
less honestly, but it possesseé one other feature, most pertinent and valu- 
able, about which we cannot forbear to make passing mention. The Gas 
Managers’ Associations of this country have been unfavorably commented 





upon, if we might not say sneered at, more particularly by our brethren of 
foreign lands, because of the fact that the members thereof are disposed to 
remit so many important matters to the consideration of special committees, 
The plan of remission to committees is based upon the soundest principles 
which underlie satisfactory and speedy transaction of the business of large 
assemblies. Given, that the appointing power is impartial and discrimina- 
tive, but one result can accrue ; and that result, briefly stated, is the precise 
accomplishment of the end sought for. Even if the appointing power be 
prejudiced or poorly applied, the acumen of those by whom the findings are 
to be diseussed may be trusted to discover the inequalities or bias of their 
representative investigators. But one difficulty stands in the way of the 
never-failing success of this style of assembly work; and that difficulty 
springs from the dilatoriness or neglect of the committeemen. It is the only 
cause for fear that flies may be found in such ointments. Taking leave of 
that portion of the question, by giving voice to the hope that the committee 
system will rather increase than diminish, we may address ourselves to the 
subject proper with the statement that Messrs. Ramsdell, Cosgrove and 
Prichitt deserve the warmest thanks of every American gas financter for the 
labor of love undertaken at the bebest of the gas engineers who nominally 
figure as the paid servants of the gas investors. Of course, it is unnecessary 
for us to here readvocate that for which for years we have earnestly con- 
tended for in these columns. Callender, Wurtz, and Dresser—names suffi- 
ciently well known and closely and honorably identified in their exposition 
of the true principles of gas industry—stood up in the past for what we now 
earnestly urge in the present. Nor do we forget that their task was much 
more difficult than ours, High selling prices, fat dividends, and almost 
superb (were it not inane) indifference to the demands of the consumers 
acted against our predecessors’ initial attempts at tutorage—of course, we 
suppose it to be understood that these strictures apply to the gas financiers, 
and not to the gas makers. For certainly, at least 90 per centum of the 
older engineers are well aware of the counsel which they gave to their 
boards of directors in those respects years and years ago. Remembering 
these things, if for no other reason, we are with the signers of the majority 
report of the Committee on Gas Commissions of the Western Association ; 
and live in the fullest expectation that great things will spring from their 
action. The tribute paid to the Massachusetts measure is not only fraternal 
but just; for the Bay State men had the courage to act while their confreres 
looked on. We note one sentence in the report, ‘It (the Massachusetts 
measure) is full of valuable features, but impresses one more with the idea 


of its future perfection than its present value,” and from which we wish to 


partially dissent. Its present provisions have been found strong enough to 
batter the spirit out of one opposition scheme that would have shown its ugly 
head last month. The parties who contemplated the “stroke of business ” 
sifted the ground over pretty thoroughly, and finally concluded that the 
Massachusetts Gas Commission law was strong enough to keep them out. 
We doubt very much whether the local gas suppliers of the place intended 
to be attacked had any idea that the ‘“ philanthropists ” were honoring them 
with a “business scrutiny,” and the ‘“scrutineers” will probably wonder 
how it comes about that ‘* Pennsylvania cannot attempt anything without its 
being known in New York.” However, if the committee concedes that the 
Bay State act is replete with valuable features, no one can reasonably ask 
for a more favorable verdict. The Statute Books were not made in a day, 
but the process of legal evolution is reasonably rapid when the ethics of the 
Code are found to be soundly based, 
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The minority report of Mr. Prichitt is really but a modification of some of 
theopinions put forward by the majority of the committee. Winnowed 
down to the grain, his only real objection is the fear that corrupt or incom- 
petent men may be selected ; but at the same time he rends his argument to 
tatters by giving the lines on which that fear may be dissipated. If the 
sturdy and upright controller of the fortunes of the Nashville (Tenn.) Gas 
Light Company had framed his words only with reference to vesting the 
appointing power in the hands of Mayors or Boards of Council, our enuncia- 
tions would be but the echo of his own. But as it is proposed to vest that 
power in the Chief Executives of the diffe:ent States, we will not coincide 
with him as to the likelihood that such power wili be abused. Amerivan 
politics is a queer and dangerous art; but those who aspire to and secure 
high rank therein are not apt to wilfully abuse that power. Long tenure of 
office, and proper remuneration, as the incentives to straight work in a gas 
commissioner’s chair, will attract the right sort of men to the office, and re- 
duce the danger line to the minimum. Look the world over, and where 
else as arule will you find grander examples of probity and honor than those 
who occupy the higher judicial positions in the gift of the people of the sev- 
eral States. Surely, if our system of universal suffrage can secure the selec- 
tion of such servants, cannot the gas men believe that the Governors—the 
latter the creatures of the public—of our States may be trusted to select 
proper men for the position of Gas Commissioners, whose duties will not be 
a whit short of the dispensation of justice, and which will also include the 
moral control of a business inseparably connected with the ‘‘public morals, 
health, and safety.” 








GAS AS A SOURCE OF LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER. 
ncn 

The intelligent observer of the history of artificial illumination during the 
past few years must be very willing to admit that the electric light companies 
have had one great adyantage over the gas companies, insomuch as the for- 
mer have been able to keep control of the distribution of their light up to the 
—we were going to say point of combustion—let us rather say up to the point 
from which the light is emitted ; whereas the gas companies have been forced 
to relinquish their supervision of the commodity they supplied at the meter. 
The disadvantage under which gas has labored in this particular is a matter 
of no small consideration ; for while a great deal of ingenuity has been dis- 
played of recent years in perfecting the different styles of gas burners, as 
well as in developing the various styles of electric lamps, the electrician has 
been able to—we might almost say—force the consumer to adopt the im- 
proved lamps, the gas manager has been compelled to view, with such com- 
placency as he could command, a gas, capable o1 giving a light of 19 candles, 
being burned in such a manner as to give an illumination of only 9 or 10 can- 
dles. True, most gas companies have made an effort to correct this evil by 
having on exhibition in their offices samples of poor and of good burners ; 
but it is only a small proportion of the customers who will take the time to 
examine them. What we have needed is some way to bring home to the gas 
user the fact that he cannot afford to misuse gas. 

Again, most gas companies have endeavored to familiarize their customers 
with the advantages to be derived from the use of gas for other purposes than 
illumination ; and, with that object in view, have distributed’ circulars, of 
greater or less pretensions, setting forth the utility of the gas engine and the 
gas stove. However, a single company could hardly afford the expense of 
publishing a pamphlet of more than a few pages. Other gas companies have 
sent to their customers copies of a paper, read by Mr. W. W. Goodwin at the 
Philadelphia (Oct., 1879) meeting of the American Gas Light Association, 
giving the results of some experiments made by the author in cooking meats 
and other viands by gas. Doubtless the distribution of these figures has 
done much toward advancing the cause of the gas stove ; but still something 
more was needed, for it is not everyone who will take the trouble to examine 
a table of such a nature. These considerations lead up to the thought that 
the workes in the field of gas industry have stood in need of a small pam 
phlet, which they could obtain at such a figure as would allow of their being 
distributed freely among. the customers and others, dealing in a succinct yet 
readable manner with the use of gas as a source of light, heat, and power. 

We are glad to be able to say that an attempt has been made, by Mr. 
C, J. R. Humphreys, of Lawrence, Mass., to fill this void. Whether the 
essay will be deemed a success or not will depend greatly on the standard 
by which the critic would attempt to judge the work. If it is thought that 
such a pamphiet should be a large and cumbersome affair, dealing in a 
learned and scientific manner with the theory of combustion, and trying to 
show the defects and strong points of every burner which has ever been -in- 
vented, as well as to give a history of the various uses to which gas has been 
put, illustrating every stove and engine which has ever been devised—if, we 
say, this is the standard which the critic thinks the book should attain unto, 
then we think Mr. Humphreys’ work would be found wanting. But in our 
judgment the gas industry does not stand in need of a heavy, cumbersome 

_ work of that kind ; for how many gas consumers are there who would follow 





the author through page after page of theorizing on so abstruse a subject ? 
We fear the answer, if expressed in the percentage of the total number of gas 
consumers, would be a very small figure. The object which, in our judg- 
ment, should be aimed at in writing a handbook of this nature is to present 
in a brief yet readable form some of the chief points in connection with the 
use of gas as a source of light, heat, and power ; and to do it in such a way 
8 to beget in the reader a spirit of inquiry, rather than to attempt to give 
him a surfeit of information on the points considered. Judged by such a 
staiidard, we think the work under review is eminently successful. In the 
opening chapter it shows the consumer, at the very start, that the subject 
under discussion is one he cannot afford to pass without giving it careful 
consideration ; then the different forms of burners are illustrated, and the 
chapter is closed with a brief account of the high power burners. 

The chapter on gas cooking stoves opens in much the same way, and 
demonstrates, at the beginning and in very readable style, that gas for cook- 
ing is an innovation no one can allow to pass wiihout giving it close atten- 
tion ; then, after giving illustrations of the various styles of cooking stoves, 
the use of gas for heating and motive purposes is considered. The pam- 
phlet gives, in a small compass, a great deal of information on the topics 
treated of, and in such a way as to get the reader interested in the subject, 
thus leading him, if the brochure accomplishes its purpose, to go to the 
nearest gas office and inquire into the subject more fully. 

We believe, earnestly, that a gas company which is desirous of holding its 
own in this age of competition could not invest money to better advantage 
than by buying a liberal supply of these pamphlets, and distributing them 
freely, not only among its actual customers, but also among those which it 
would like to have as customers. Ifa gas company wishes to hold its own 
against other illuminators it must show its customers how to properly burn 
gas. If gas companies would push the use of gas for other purposes than 
illumination, they must bring the matter to the attention of their people, 
This little pamphlet gives them the means to accomplish these ends. 

If a gas manager were to distribute a thousand of these tracts among his 
customers he would surely get back, a dozen times over, the cost of the in- 
vestment every year. And if he were to distribute a thousand of them 
‘among would-be customers his application book would surely bear, promptly, 
evidence of the wisdom of his actions. 

Gas companies ordering these pamphlets can have their own imprint put 
on the cover without extra charge. Companies should not fail to send in 
their orders speedily ; and while prompt attention will be given to every de- 
mand made, orders will be filled in accordance with their reception. In 
plain words, ‘‘ First come, first served.” 








THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH GAS INSTITUTE. 
ecjahiimmcaiies 

The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of the Gas Institute was held 
in London on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th days of June last, the sessions 
being carried on in the lecture hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster. The papers presented and read were limited to eight ; but, as 
usual, they were of a high-order of merit. President Lane’s address was a 
feature of the gathering ; and our special English correspondent’s views (see 
page 12) thereon may be accepted as accurate. The Birmingham medal 
was awarded to Mr. Charles Hunt, of Birmingham. It is needless to 
add that the honor was deserved. Seventeen applicants for membership 
were elected. Friday (the closing day) was devoted to an excursion to the 
experimental farm of the Royal Agricultural Society, at Woburn, and the 
manufacturers of sulphate of ammonia in gas works were there treated to a 
view of how it is practically applied as an enricher of the soil, The only un- 
pleasant circumstance in connection with the meeting was the absurd atti- 
tude assumed by Mr. Geo. Bray, of Leeds, who duplicated, if he did not even 
surpass, his antics of a year ago. We opine that were Mr. Bray dealing with 
our American Association his name would not long figure on its membership 
list. We hope in due season to republish some of the papers that were read. 








GONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY. 
iE ; 
The many friends of Mr. John Anderson, late Prsident of the Standard 
Gas Retort and Fire Brick Company, Ironton, Ohio, will be shocked over 
hearing that his death occurred on the afternoon of Friday, June 25. The 


remains were interred in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 
city the only relations of the deceased in this country reside, Mr. Anderson 
was perhaps 60 years of age, and by birth an Englishman. He was an active 
member of the Ohio and Western Associations. Beyond these mere de- 


tails we are at present unable to go. 

A telegraphic despatch from Phila., Pa., dated June 26, conveyed the in- 
formation that Mr. Peter Munzinger, who, as constructing engineer of the 
old firm of Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Co., was known by all the gas world, 


died from lockjaw on June 25. Some three weeks ago he had sustained a 
fracture of the thigh. We hope to publish some account, in a future num- 
ber, of his life’s work, 
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{[Or¥Fic1an Report—Continued from Vol. XLIV., page 352. } 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
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Hewp at THE Nem Hovusz, Conumsus, Ono, May 12 and 13, 1886. 


First Day—AFrreRnoon SEssIoN. 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins, of Columbus, Ga., read the following paper on— 
LEAKAGE. 


In presenting this paper to the members of the Association I am aware 
that it contains nothing of a very startling nature; and, perhaps, no new 
ideas will be advanced in it. In fact, upon looking it over, Iam somewhat 
chagrined at the meagerness of the information contained in it; but, having 
promised our worthy Secretary that I would present a paper, in redemption 
of the promise let me read the following. 

The subject of leakage is one about which we all have more or less inter- 
est—most of us more; a few, less. Especially are we of the smaller towns 
frequently exercised over the discrepancy between the amount of gas made 
and that which our cash books show returns for; and although our plants 
are on the small scale, we generally possess a much greater showing of main 
pipes to annual output than is the case with our brethren in the big estub- 
lishments. Indeed, as a rule with those of the former class, the quantity of 
gas sent out per mile of main is very small. 

That and other items, such as smaller mains, and consequently of a class 
more liable to fracture, small service pipes, etc., cause the managers of small 
works to watch very closely over their leakage accounts. 

Upon assuming charge of the Columbus (Ga.) Gas Works, two years ago, 
I immediately took a retrospective glance over the results of the operations 
of the company for the two or three years prior to my time of entering the 
company’s service. Upon carefully looking over the books I found the com- 
pany’s make of gas had been 9,000,000 cubic feet in the previous year ; had 
sold and used 6,543,000 cubic feet in the same time; and, consequently, had 
lost 2,457,000 cubic feet (or 27.3 per cent.) of all the gas made. I was as- 
tonished, which astonishment was also shared in by my board of directors 
when these figures were brought out. It is needless to say that, of course, 
I was readily granted the privilege of instituting measures to remedy the evil. 

An examination of the pressure gauges, etc., proved the fact, while the works 
could boast of a good pressure governor (when properly adjusted), that it 
was rather oddly handled. While the men in charge regularly put on and 
took off pressure, at proper times as they supposed, yet the operation was a 
mere form, because the valve of the governor was not in position, and the 
full pressure of the holders was on the street mains at all hours of the day, 
except for the partial control resulting from the eccentric regulation of a 
holder valve. 

This state of affairs was at once corrected, with the natural sequence of 
an immediate and important decrease in the leakage account. I next bye- 
passed the outlet valve with a one-inch pipe, placed a 20-light meter on the 
bye-pass, and on several Sunday mornings I shut down the valve and com- 
pelled all gas going to the streets to pass through the meter. By watching 
this closely and keeping a record of each hour, I soon found out just what 
amount of lost gas was due to leakage—we had a very small Sabbath day 
consumption, and I was speedily convinced that our loss was due almost en- 
tirely to leakage, pure and simple, and was not traceable to slow meters, etc. 
Having had considerable leakage trouble in one or two other works with 
which I had been connected, and which was traced to the small mains in the 
outer sections of the districts, I commenced, in Columbus, on the same lines of 
search, 

Where it was possible to do so I bye-passed each small line of pipe, and 
‘placed a meter thereon. At that hour of the day when in reality no gas was 
being used I kept close watch of the meter dial in the attempt to determine 
the leakage on each particular line examined. I met with poor success, 
since, with only two exceptions, I found these lines to be in comparatively 
good condition, I then resolved upon examining the down-town territory. 
A friend of mine (a gentleman connected with one of the large factories of 
our town, and who had watched with some interest my efforts to get at the 
seat of leakage trouble) informed me that every time he passed a certain 
corner of the main street he “‘ smelled something like rotten eggs ;” and he 
thought ‘‘ it might be that gas was leaking there.” 

Next day I had a force of men digging down after that ‘‘smell,” and I 
found, at the particular point noted, nothing but a ‘‘smell.” Its strength 
induced me to strip the main for a certain length each way. Having un- 
covered about 50 feet I struck what was once a service pipe ; but which had 
become the most ‘‘ unserviceable” service pipe imaginable. In fact, an at- 
tempt to remove any portion of it reduced the disturbed section to a frag- 
mentary state, so badly was it eaten out. 

I took up each service on that particular block, and found all of them more 
or less eaten through from the tapping point in main pipe to the sidewalk, 


As the services were seemingly bedded in soil which was of the same na- 

ture in both sidewalk and roadway I was curious to find out why they (the 

services) should be in worse condition in one situation than in the other. 

The soil consisted of a sandy, clayey mixture with not enough sand in its 

composition to charge it with undue porosity, and I concluded that some 

other cause must exist for the rotten condition of the pipes than that afforded 

by the nature of their earthen covering. 

I had taken up about a dozen services when I approached one that had 

been only a comparatively short time in duty. This I expected to find in 

fair condition; but imagine my surprise when on digging it out I found it 

badly eaten with rust. 

The building which this pipe supplied is at the present time occupied as a 
drygoods store; but, upon inquiry, I found that the premises had been for- 

merly occupied by a retail dealer in groceries. I further found that these 

grocerymen handled each year large quantities of salt meat. This salt meat 
(sometimes more like salt than meat) was hauled to the store and thrown on 

the sidewalk. During that process, of course, a good deal of the salt fell 
from the meat on to the walk. Again, when the meat was sold it was 
brought out over the same route once more; and in the second handling new 
quantities of salt were deposited. The grocer’s brooms in time swept the 
salt into the roadway, and the rainstorms washed the saline deposits into the 
subsoil, each additional dose sinking deeper underneath, and washing fur- 
ther along the roadbed, until finally the ground became thoroughly satu- 
rated with the evil. Here was where I found the greatest trouble—the salty 
soil had almost eaten the pipe completely up. 

In relaying the services I coated them heavily with coal tar ; a hope by 
such means to make them last somewhat longer; but I have decided that 
pipes laid in such soil should be renewed at least once in ten years. In fact, 
I may find that they will need to be replaced in even a shorter period. I 
found several one-half-inch service pipes that led to Jamp posts ; and in some 
instances small stores were fed from pipe of similar diameter. 

In nearly every instance I found these small pipes completely used up; 
and I submit that in no case should a service pipe of less than three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter be laid. Indeed, I would prefer to use even 
larger than this—the larger pipes, being thicker, stand longer. 

Of course, I found a number of defective main joints; but the chief source 
of the leakage was traced to the defective services. We have taken out 
over 200 so far, and I expect to renew the balance this summer. 

The net result has thus far been a reduction in leakage, from 2, 457, 000 
cubic feet in 1883, to 1,390,000 cubic feet in 1885; or a saving of \, 067,000 
cubic feet per annum. A saving like this will go a great way toward paying 
the salary of a superintendent. 

In this connection I think one of the most important things to be done in 
order to keep up with this leakage question is to require the superintendent 
to furnish monthly reports thereon. I do not mean a mere estimate, either ; 
but rather incline to the view that the presentation should be in the shape 
of a carefully prepared report. I am speaking more especially of the smaller 
works, or in those where the superintendent possibly thinks that these de- 
tails are not necessary; but in keeping up to each month with his report, he 
is in position to quickly notice any increase in the amount of leakage re- 
turned, and thus may immediately institute inquiry as to the cause of the 
change. On the other hand, if he allows a greater period to elapee—I have 
known instances where 4 and even 6 months have been allowed to intervene 
between such statements—his knowledge will be acquired at the cost of an 
important loss to his employers. 


Discussion. 


The President—I have heard it said that, to some gas companies, hunting 
after and repairing gas leakages was like discovering veins of gold. I think 
Mr. Jenkins has found it so. This is a most important subject, and I hope 
it will be thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. Odiorne—What size is your smallest main ? 

Mr. Jenkins—Our smallest cast iron main is two inches in diameter. 

Mr. Odiorne—You do not recommend the employment of a smaller service 
than three-quarters of an inch. How would you make a joint larger than 
three-quarter-inch on a two-inch main? 

Mr. Jenkins—As to the first, no; as to the other, I would use a sleeve, 

Mr. Lansden— What proportion of your unaccounted-for gas do you charge 
to leakage, and what to condensation ? 

Mr. Jenkins—Last year I do not believe ten gallons of drip were taken 
from our mains. I think it is all leakage. 

Mr. Odiorne—Did you charge any of it to shrinkage? 

Mr. Jenkins—We properly condense and purify our gas before it goes to 
the station meter, and the gas is kept at nearly even temperature between 
the station and consumer’s meters. I do not.attach any importance to loss 
from shrinkage in our locality. Our gas passes out from the station meter 
at, say, 60°, and is measured in the consumers’ meters at abont 58°. 





Under the sidewalk, however, the pipes were in good condition. 


Mr. Odiorne—As a rule, are your consumers’ meters above or below stairs ? 
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Mr. Jenkins—Generally upstairs. You must remember that the tempera- 
ture at Columbus, Ga., is very unlike that which prevails at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Cornell—The subject of leakage is exceedingly important, and has 
great interest for all of us. My attention was especially called to it last 
year, or at the period when they were discussing the possibility of transport- 
ing natural gas to Youngstown, Ohio, from wells located at a considerable 
distance from that city. Natural gas is oftentimes conveyed at a very high 
pressure, and some now claim that wrought iron pipes must be the descrip- 
tion in which to convey it. In view of the discovered necessities of natural 
gas distribution, great care is being taken in the method of placing the 
mains. It seems to me that artificial gas suppliers should observe the same, 
if not greater, care over their distribution plant ; and it should be our duty to 
know that our conduits are sound and tight. Scant sizes of services are 
great sources of loss, 

Mr. Scofield—Four years ago, when I secured control of the Fort Scott 
(Kan.) plant, the service pipes, and more especially those leading to the 
lamp posts, were in wretched condition. The latter would average three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and in many cases they were completely eaten 
up. Some of them would barely hold together on the under side, and, in 
fact, the gas was only passing through a channel in the clay. Our soil ap- 
pears to have been the result of the disintegration of a top sandstone which 
formerly rested on a limestone bed. It is now a washy sort. of reddish, 
sandy clay; and I am satisfied that a three-eighth-inch service resting in it 
would be partially destroyed within ten years. We now use one-inch services, 
and our leakage account has been largely reduced. I had trouble last year 
on a line of new main which had been heavily coated with tar before it was 
placed in the earth. We were obliged finally to strip the line and repack 
every joint on it. 

Mr. Smith—Were the pipes coated outside and inside ? 

Mr. Scofield—Yes, sir. Now we buy uncoated pipe and prepare it our- 
selves, We are then sure that the spigot ends will be perfectly clean. 

Prof. Douglas-—One prolific source of leakage is traceable not so much to 
service pipes as to the age of the street mains. The constant expansion from 
season to season loosens the lead joints. The sliding joint is constantly ex- 
panding during the summer and contracting during the winter, moving with 
every change of the season, ard almost with every change of the weather; 
and thus, after a few years, we have a leaky joint. I am quite sure, at our 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) works, where we have pipe which has been buried over 
20 years, that much the larger proportion of our leakage arises from that 
fact. 

Mr. Howard—At what depth are they buried? 

Prof. Douglas—Not over 18 inches. Undoubtedly, that is one source of 
trouble. 

Mr. Scofield—That would not affect them greatly in Mr. Jenkins’ Georgia 
location. 

Mr. Murdock—Does Mr. Jenkins find any difference in loss as between 
winter and summer ? 

Mr. Jenkins—The percentage will vary, of course, as between summer] 
and winter; but it is very slight with us—hardly worth noticing. I think 
that the plan of monthly leakage reports is most important. I adhere tothe 
method with great strictness. 

Mr. Lansden—How do you calculate the street lamp consumption ? 

Mr. Jenkins—I figure my street lamp consumption at the same rate for 
each hour of each month, and keep a correct record of the number of hours 
of burning. 

Mr. Odiorne—Do you not think that some difference is caused by the 
state of the burners? For instance, after a four-foot burner has been in use 
for some months it may become clogged to the extent that it will not pass 
more than three feet. 

Mr. Jenkins—Our burners do not clog up in that way. If your gas is 
pure I do not think you will have that experience. 

Mr. Dunbar—When your leakage was the greatest was your sendout equal 
to that of the year before? Also, what was your consumption as compared 
with the year before ? 

Mr. Jenkins—In the last three years the sendout has varied but a few 
hundred thousand either way. Some years ago we charged three dollars 
per thousand for our gas, but at the present time we are selling at $2.25; 
and the chief reason for the lower rate is because we haveso largely reduced 
our leakage account. We do not make any more gas now than we did then, 
but sell over a million feet more. I compared some months of this year with 
the same months of 1884, and found that while we were selling more gas 
now than was the case then, we were actually making a smaller quantity. 

Mr. Odiorne—At Springfield (Ills.) we formerly carried a pressure of 3 
inches, and leakage absorbed 30 per cent. of our make, Although a leaky 
holder was accountable for a portion of that tremendous shrinkage, I think 
the heavy pressure should be charged with the lion’s share of the loss, The 
holder has been repaired, and the initial pressure has been cut to 12-tenths ; 





and our leakage account has been diminished by 50 per cent. High pressure 
is, in my opinion, the most dangerous factor in this thing. 

Mr. Jenkins—During the two last years we have carried one inch day 
pressure ; and our heaviest night pressure has not exceeded two inches. 

Mr. Ramsdell—Do you use check burners ? 

Mr. Jenkins—Yes, sir. 

The discussion was carried on at some further length, by Messrs. Morgans, 
Jenkins, Lansden, Ramsdell, and others, but in quite similar line to that 
above reported. At its conclusion, on motion of Mr. Ramsdell, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. Jenkins. 

The Association hereupon adjourned, to reassemble at 10 a.m. of the fol- 
lowing day. 


Szconp Day—Mornine Sresston—TuHurspay, May 13. 
The Chairman, at the hour appointed, called the assembly to order, 
Execrion or Mr. A. C. Woop to Honorary MEMBERSHIP. 


Mr. J. B. Howard, of Dubuque, Iowa, addressing the Chair, said: Mr. 
President, we have with us this morning a distinguished gentleman, in the 
person of Mr. Austin C. Wood, Manager of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas Light 
Company, and President-elect of the American Gas Light Association. Itis 
with great pleasure that I move his election to honorary membership in this 
Association. The motion received a dozen seconds; was immediately placed 
before the assemblage, and carried with hearty unanimity. The President, 
in officially notifying Mr. Wood of the result of the ballot, spoke of the gen- 
uine pleasure he experienced in annourcing the action just taken by the 
Association ; and felt that in thus honoring Mr. Wood they also honored 


themselves. 
RESPONSE OF Mr. Woop. 


Mr. Wood thus spoke in reply : 

This is indeed an unexpected honor, but one which is fully appreciated. 
I think you all understand my position with regard to these Associations, 
and the value I set upon their influence. In our Eastern end of the country, 
and I presume a similar statement applies to you here in the West, there are 
but few indiuidvals whose education as gas men is completed and finished. 
Such men do not join these associations. Having all the information neces- 
sary for their own supposed guidance, they propose to keep it to themselves, 
and have no desire to impart it to others Iam quite of the opposite opin- 
ion and practice. I have had thirty years’ experience in our business, and 
find that I learn something new at every mecting of this and kindred asso- 
ciations which it has been my good fortune to attend. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen, for having elected me as an honorary member of this Association. 
(Applause. ) 

MeEmorRiAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Howard, Chairman of Committee appointed to present resolutions 
relative to deceased members, presented the following : 

Whereas, The members of the Western Gas Association have learned with 
profound sorrow and regret of the death of our esteemed and honored late 
associates, Messrs. Alfred Odiorne, P. E Scobey, and J. M. McLean ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we shall ever mourn the loss of these, our esteemed as- 
sociates, 

Resolved, That we tender to their families our sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathies in this, their, and our, great bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records of this Asso- 
ciation ; and that a copy of the same be transmitted to the families of our 
deceased friends. 

J. B. Howarp, 


OC. M. Keuuzr, t commitin 
G. A. Hypg, Sr., 


On motion, the report and resolutions were adopted. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

Mr. Lansden, from Committee to nominate a board of officers for the en- 
suing year, presented the report of the Committee. 

On motion, the President instructed Mr. King to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the election of the nominees presented by the committee ; 
and thereupon the following gentlemen were declared duly elected officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year : 

President—John Fullagar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First Vice-President—E. McMillin, Columbus, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—G. G. Ramsdell, Vincennes, Ind. 

Secretary and Treasurer—A. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ills. 

Directors—W. A. Agard, Iowa; F. Beck, Texas; H. C. Clark, Missouri ; 
T. Smith, Michigan ; C. Collins, Tennessee; H. Pratt, Illinois ; M. N. Diall, 
Indiana; J. Gimper, Kansas; J. M. Murphy, Nebraska. 

Next Puace oF MEertina. 


Mr, Ramsdell, on behalf of Committee appointed to name the next place 
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of meeting, reported in favor of the city of St. Louis, Mo. 
report was unanimously adopted. 


On motion, the 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Pratt, from Committee to whom was referred the President’s Address, 
presented the following report : 

We, the Committee to whom was referred the President’s Address, re- 
spectfully report that we have examined the same, and would recommend 
that it be spread upon the records of this Association, and be also submitted 
for publication in the American Gas Licut Journnat. We commend its 
many practical and valuable suggestions and recommendations to the careful 
consideration of the members of this Association. Particularly do we call 
attention to the following points: The necessity of using every endeavor to 
further reduce the cost of gas manufacture, so that we may not alone meet 
the demands of the times, but also combat the would-be competitors, who, 
in the end, do not compete; how best to increase the consumption of gas, 
together with fhe importance of improved ventilation, in connection with the 
disposition and arrangement of gas burners in such manner as to greatly as- 
sist the working of same. There are many other matters of interest debated 
in the address that will at once attract the attention of members of this As- 
sociation. We further recommend that the thanks of this Association be 
tendered to its President for his able and interesting message. 

8S. H. Doveuas, 
T. A. CosGRovE, 
Henry Pratt, 

On motion, the report was accepted; and Mr. King tendered President 
Somerville a formal vote of thanks in accordance with the committee’s sug- 
gestion. 


Committee. 


PRINTING THE By-Laws. 


On motion of Mr. Lansden, the Secretary was instructed to print 300 
copies of the by-laws, the same book to contain a membership list of all those 
whose connection with the Association had been properly maintained. 


Revorts oF StanpiInc CoMMITTEE ON Gas COMMISSIONS. 


The Chairman announced that the Committee, appointed at the last an- 
nual meeting to consider and report upon the advisability, or otherwise, of 
urging the appointment of State Gas Commissions upcn the attention of the 
Legislatures of the several States represented in the. Western Gas Associa- 
tion, was divided in its recommendations. Two reports had been handed in, 
the minority report being signed by the Committee’s Chairman, Mr. Samuel 
Prichitt, of Nashville, Tenn. It was agreed that the majority report be first 
read, Mr. G. G. Ramsdell, of Vincennes, Ind., thereupon read the follow- 
ing : 

¢ MAJORITY REPORT. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen :—One year ago to-day this Association 
appointed a committee of three to investigate the subject uf Gas Commis- 
sions, and to report the result of its labors to this meeting. We regret to 
say the committee comes before you in a divided condition, as the chairman 
has felt it his duty to present a minority report. Your committee initially 
proved to be a very representative one, inasmuch as at the beginning of its 
labors one member was favorable, one unfavorable, and the third, or until 
he should study into the matter more fully, was unprepared to define his po- 
sition, Until this latter was accomplished it was uncertain whether this 
would be a majority or a minority report. 

We wish to say, at the outset, we entered upon our duties unbiased, and 
with a sincere desire to reflect simply that which is and shall be for the best 
interests of our industry, and have sought diligently to attain this result. We 
shall present nv strikingly original features, but have, after careful consid- 
eration of the subject, deemed it best to confine ourselves more particularly 
to the evidence accumulated in our study and investigation of the question. 
We anticipate a diversity of opinion upon this whole topic; but we also 
recognize the fact that the work is necessarily a slow one—that we are simply 
taking the initiatory steps, and that, while the day is necessarily far off ere 
the full recommendations of your committee can be realized, yet we feel the 
importance of beginning the motion that shall lead up to its realization in all 
of our States. 

No question is more prominently before us at the present time, certainly 
none of greater importance, than that of Gas Commissions. 

One serious obstacle to an intelligent investigation of this subject is in the 
lack of such experience in this country; and while we have the experience 
of the old world, the fact remains that the difference in our surrounding 
circumstances is so great that that record is almost valueless except as a 
precedent. 

With the approval of the committee, and for the purpose of verifying or 
disproving our position, a circular letter was prepared and mailed to every 
State in the Union, to some members of the fraternity residing in that State, 
whose individual opinions would be valuable as relating to the advisability 


sentiment might be obtained. Massachusetts was particularly appealed to, 
every company therein being requested to respond and testify to their 
approval or disapproval of the Commission in their own State—the pioneer 


in this country in the matter of Gas Commissions. 


The following are the questions sent and replies received from the State 


of Massachnsetts. Where a “qualified answer” is reported it means, the 
reply was so conditioned by an “‘if” or a ‘ but” as to destroy its value : 


STATEMENT OF ANSWERS. 


Qualified 
Yes. No. Answer. 

1. After an experience of 8 months do you approve of 

the State Gas Commmission?..................005- 18 4 2 
2. Does your Company or its Board of Directors have the 

same opinion of the Commission that you do person- 

SI sons scsee one Deir th hi 9 i. «0c ac accede tanned 18 4 1 
8. Would you recommend the adoption of a similar Board 

in other States? ............... onde wetenidtdata vs 17 4 4 
4, Do you regard the protection to gas companies, and 

gas interests, that it affords, an equivalent for the re- 

strictions it will impose?...................200- «- 18 4 2 
5. Do you think it will protect gas companies from the 

attacks of ‘‘ raiders” and other malicious blackmail- 

og reer eee ee ee 16 5 3 
6. In your judgment is there danger of Boards, ap- 

pointed in this way, becoming corrupt, or in any way 

using their official power to the injury of gas interests? 12 6 5 
7. Do you consider it equally desirable for small or large 

SER Pil ice 4. vxass «42 caiaenss saw eeedwnt 16 1 2 
8. Do you consider the Massachusetts law creating and 

controlling the Board as nearly perfect as possible?.. 6 12 4 
9. If a member of this committee, would you report favor- 

Sy WS Ce MAR ©. onsgecesidentseeccdsnsie 16 4 1 


These tables show that in Massachussetts, after a very limited experience— 
an experience, as more than one naively said, which has consisted almost 
entirely in answering about one hundred interrogatories—that about 80 per 
cent. favor Commissions. 

About the same number, with their present experience, which we should 
remember includes the publicity of their business, in as far as the commis- 
sion is concerned, recommend the adoption of similar boards in other States. 
An equal number believe its benefits are at least equivalent to its restric- 
tions. In regard to protection from ‘‘ raiders” 66 per cent. believe in its 
efficacy. In regard to the probable integrity of the boards, we find the 
weakest response in the list; just about 50 per cent. have full confidence, 
while an equal number feel a considerable degree of uncertainty. 

On the question of the completeness and adequacy of the Act governing 
the Massachusetts Board, only about 30 per cent. approve the present law, 
while over one-half ot the whole number are entirely out of sympathy, alleg- 
ing its insufficiency or impotency. Outside of Massachusetts the questions 
forwarded were quite similar, and were, with replies, as follows : 


STATEMENT OF ANSWERS. 


Qualified 


Yes. Answer, 


1. Do you approve of State Gas Commissions, such as the 
one recently appointed and now in operation in 
EE v.05 60s > cc ccudonieeeet sone peeas ia 

2. In your judgment would it be desirable to have a 
similar Board in each of the States?................ 

8. Would you consider the protection such Commissions 
afford an equivalent for the restrictions they would im- 

Be eee rrr ee eee ee ; 

4, In your judgment is there much danger of such Boards 
becoming corrupt, and using their official power to 
the injury of gas interests ?....................26.- 

5. Do you think there is any reason, why, if the Gas 
Commission of Massachusetts is successful and ap- 
proved by the gas companies generally, similar Com- 
missions would not be equally successful in the West 


16 


cr 


17 


13 


21 
6. Do you believe that such a Commission in your own 
State would afford protection to the gas companies 
from ‘‘ raiders ” and “‘ blackmailing schemes?”..... 
7. If you were a member of this Committee, with your 
present knowledge of the subject, would you report 
favorably or unfavorably ?...........200eeeeeeecees 


11 10 


18 7 3 

Of these, 50 per cent. approve of Commissions ; about 55 per cent. con- 
sider the protection afforded unequal to the restrictions imposed. 

On the question of the integrity of the boards again appears the great 
stumbling block ; and, if anything, intensified. Nearly 70 per cent. are 
lacking in confidence, and very greatly fear the rectitude of boards ap- 
pointed through the usual political channels. As before remarked, the 
proportion is greater here than in the Massachusetts replies, and it is also 
noticeable that the distrust increases with the distance as we move west. In 
direct contradiction to this the opinion is practically unanimous, “that, if 
successful in Massachusetts, there is no reason why it would not be in other 
States.” Combination of these results does not materially change them. 

Another line of testimony duly considered has been the utterance of those 





of such process in their own States ; and, collectively, that the prevailing 





whose ability and recognized wisdom in gas matters called them to the presi- 
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dency of our various conventions; and we quote, as follows, from President 
Theobold Forstall’s address to the New York Convention of the American 
Gas Light Association, held in Oct., 1883. He says : 

** Uncertainty of tenure has been, and is to-day, an active cause of dear 
gas, and excessive dividends in anticipation of probable competition. Moder- 
ate dividends, well secured over a term of years, are more attractive to in- 
vestors than large but uncertain profits, which may disappear at any moment 
by the unexpected votes of a few aldermen,” After reviewing English his- 
tory, up to and including the legal adoption of the sliding scale, he says: ‘‘ Is 
it not a sad commentary on our boasted enlightenment that all this costly 
and fruitful experience has been wasted upon us ; that while, step by step, 
the English legislature has been working toward a true solution, harmoniz- 
ing all interests, our lawmakers are still floundering in ignorance, imposing 
upon the public all the annoyances and losses from which our English cous- 
ins have safely emerged?” And again: ‘‘ Another great advantage which 
would accompany the adoption of English gas legislation would be the pub- 
lication of the accounts of the companies in such form as to exhibit the 
actual cost and profits of the business. * * * The knowledge by the 
consumer that the affairs of his gas company were as well known to him as 
those of his bank would remove much of the prejudice and suspicion which 
he now harbors against it. * * * I am daily more impressed with the 
necessity that this whole question be placed upon a proper basis without 
delay. * * * Itcannot be reached without effort; and the effort must 
be made by the companies.” 

J. B. Howard, President of the Western Gas Light Association, at the St. 
Louis meeting in 1884, says: ‘‘ The problem which is now anxiously being 
inquired into, with a view of seeking its true solution, is whether a business 
in which the price charged is not controlled by competition, can be equitably 
regulated by legal enactments. * * * I believe, as I have heretofore 
stated, that the true solution will be found in some broad principle, the 
operation of which may happily be in some manner self-regulating—for, as 
everyone knows who is at all acquainted with our politics, or rather our poli- 
ticians, the less we leave for it, or them to do, the better off we find our- 
selves, * * * A solution will no doubt sooner or latter be brought about. 
I am sure the gas industry of the country will hail the solution with joy as 
giving permanency and stability to our investments, while disabusing the 
public mind of the idea that our profits are fabulous when they are only 
legitimate.” 

Wm. A. Stedman, who presided over the Washington Convention of the 
American Gas Light Association in 1884, says: ‘‘ My predecessor in this 
chair last year concisely stated the advantages to be derived from govern- 
mental regulation. I wish to urge upon this meeting a reconsideration of 
this subject, as he presented it, and to take action to hasten the adoption of 
the measures recommended by him. The news of a decided move in the 
right direction comes from the city of Boston, where Alderman Greenough 
has proposed, and the proposition has been adopted, that the Legislature be 
asked to establish a Gas Commission. This comes from the right quarter; 
and the honor of the first just conception of the mutual obligations between 
communities and the gas companies who serve them, and of an intelligent 
and equitable adjustment of those cbligations, will probably belong to a 
Massachusetts Legislature.” 

T. G. Lansden, who presided at the Chicago meeting of the Western Gas 
Association, 1885, says : ‘‘ As it appears in the nature of an impossibility to 
make the public feel that our interests are mutual, I heartily concur in the 
idea that is being advanced in some of the States—that of having a State 
Ges Commission, similar in nature to those at present having charge of the 
railroads. This is, in my opinion, the only way the problem will ever be 
solved. The time has gone by when gas companies should expect to realize 
more than 10 per cent. on their capital. I think a large majority of them 
would now welcome any movement which would tend to place their capital 
in a safe position. Anyone who will take the trouble to go over what has 
been done in Europe will see that this was there the last resort ; and the 
method has come quite near to effecting a solution of the problem. * * * 
I feel sure that a majority of gas companies would do all in their power to 
assist in the movement for State Commissions.” 

At the last Convention of the American Association, held at Cincinnati, in 
October, 1885, President Vanderpool, after alluding to the raiding process, 
says: ‘‘ This evil never was so rampant as now; it is our great danger, and 
threatens, not only to ruinously overburden our industry with unnecessary 
and wasted capital, but also to make successful competition with other sys- 
tems of illumination difficult, if not impossible, with profit, 

“It is cause for sincere regret that so little has yet been done towards the 
regulation by the State of the profits, duties and privileges of gas compan- 
ies, and towards the protection of their property, invested in good faith and 
in such a manner as to be useless for any other purpose. 4 

“* We regret that more prompt legislative action was not taken in the State 
of Massachusetts, whose principal city had been supplied for many years 
by one company that, without legal restriction or control, and unthreatened 


by raids upon its property, had adopted and carried out the policy of sup- 
plying the best gas at as low prices as were consistent with what is recog- 
nized, among conservative financiers the world over, as a moderate return 
upon the capital actually invested. Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, 
and the absolute demonstration of its great superiority to the municipal au- 
thorities, the latter, without regard to the interests of the consumers, and in 
the absence of laws such as are provided in other civilized countries, granted 
the right to open their streets to so-called competing companies, and thereby 
forever fastened a grievous burden upon every gas consumer in their city. 

‘* This action of the municipal authorities has shown most clearly the ne- 
cessity of placing the determination of the serious questions regarding the 
supply of gas in the hands of intelligent and unbiased men, appointed by 
the State, who would have the time to thoroughly consider them, and who 
would be honest and capable to act as arbitrators between the public and 
corporation. 

‘*Our relations to the public are more peculiar, close, and intimate than 
those of any other corporations, . 

‘The principal is now universally recognized and acted upon among our- 
selves that our consumers are entitled to receive the best service we can 
render, and that our charge for this should be only sufficient to cover its 
cost and secure a fair dividend for our stockholders upon the capital actually 
and prudently invested. But however desirous we may be to carry out these 
principles, the fact remains that man is a suspicious animal, and prone to 
take undue advantage of his opportunities, 

‘*It is not creditable to this great country that we alone among civilized 
nations permit a system that inures solely to the pecuniary advantage of 
speculators, who place the permanent burden of dear gas upon the public 
they have so easily cajoled. 

‘*No argument is required to prove that competition in the manufacture 
and supply of gas is impossible. Experience teaches, without an exception, 
that ‘where combination is possible competition is impossible, and in every 
case has resulted in consolidation, divivion of territory and an agreement not 
to compete, the pooling of profits, or in the extermination of one of the com- 
panies, followed by an increase in the price of gas to consumers to compen- 
sate for losses and to pay dividends upon unncessary and unproductive 
capital.” 

‘*There seems to be but one complete remedy for these evils, and that is 
placing our affairs under legal control, so that the public will know that it 
has a representative compelling the company to furnish the best service at 
reasonable rates, and the company will know that, as a consideration for 
these services, it will be entitled to receive a fair return on its capital and 
enjoy a permanent and secure franchise, not subject to attack from specula- 
tors or adventurers.” 

You will, perhaps, note that no extract has been given from the able ad- 
dress of President Hickenlooper, delivered at the Pittsburgh meeting, in 
1882. We have chosen rather to add to his endorsement at that time his re- 
cent utterance at the meeting of the Ohio State Association, held in March 
last, at Springfield, Ohio, in which he very fully treated the subject, as 
follows : 

‘Just how far this legislative control should be exercised is a debatable 
question ; but it should certainly go to the extent of protecting the consumer 
against unreasonable exactions, and the companies in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of fair and reasonable profits upon their invested capital. 

‘** Any State Commission should, as nearly as may be practicable, embrace 
2 representative of each of the interests involved—of the State, ot the com- 
panies, and of the municipalities ; the first to be appointed by the Governor, 
the second to be selected by the gas companies of the State, and the munic- 
ipality to be represented by its chief executive officer. The first should pos- 
sess legal, scientific, and clerical ability of the very highest order ; the sec- 
ond should be a gas engineer eminent in his profession. These two should 
be appointed for a period of not less than five years; be required to give 
their entire time and attention to the duties of the office ; be paid a salary of 
not less than $8,000 per annum; should be furnished with a well appointed 
and thoroughly equipped department in the Capitol of the State—placed 
under their exclusive charge for test and experimental purposes ; and they 
should be at all times prepared to furnish accurate, detailed information in 
regard to the industry they represent. The chief executive of any city or 
town to be called upon to act as a member of such Commission whenever 
proposed action directly affects the interests of the municipality he repre- 
sents, 

‘*Such Commission should first be required to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the business and financial affairs of existing companies; and, from 
such examination, coupled with due consideration of the present and pros- 
pective requirements of the business, fix and determine upon a fair and 
reasonable allowance of capital representing invested values, or necessary 
for properly conducting the business. With this as a basis, they should then 
definitely determine upon the divisible profits to be allowed upon authorized 





capital uniformly throughout the State, They should then prepare a bill 
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expressing with great exactness the rights, duties, and obligations of both 
manufacturer and consumer; confining their own discretionary power to 
the narrowest possible limits, but investing them with ample authority to 
enforce an exact compliance with the law upon the part of municipalities, as 
well as corporations accepting under its provisions. 

‘*In the absence of general detailed information and official statistics, it is 
impossible to even approximate to an indication of all the necessary details 
and provisions of such an act; but in general terms I would say that, under 
existing circumstances, companies now doing business in this State (Ohio) 
should be permitted to accept on a capital basis of ten ($10) per thousand 
cubic feet of sendout. That upon such authorized capital they should— 
after due and proper allowance for maintenance of plant—be permitted to 
make a divisible profit of 8 per cent., and accumulate a reserve fund, at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum, until it amounts to a sum equal to 10 per cent. 
of the authorized capital ; such reserve to be drawn upon only in case of un- 
avoidable accidents, unexpected enhancement in the value of the materials 
used, great temporary depression in business, or other unlooked-for contin- 
gencies, that would render it impossible to earn in any one year the author- 
ized dividend. 

‘* Whenever any company has secured the authorized reserve, and demon- 
strated its ability to earn the maximum dividend, it shall callupon the Com- 
mission to make an examination of its accounts; and, upon the basis of the 
last preceding year’s receipts and expenditures, to fix and determine upon 
the price at which it shall thereafter sell gas to public and private consumers 
in order that they may realize the required profit. That it shall not, for a 
period of 25 years thereafter, be legal to charge more, or require such com- 
pany to furnish gas at less than the price thus fixed and determined upon; 
but that, for the purpose of insuring the utmost economy in the manufacture 
and management, any company so electing may at any time reduce the price 
below that indicated, and, in consideration of such reduction, shall be per- 
mitted to increase their authorized annual dividends to the extent of 1 per 
cent. for each and every reduction of ten cents per thousand in the selling 
piice. That existing gas companies should have a reasonable time, after the 
fiaal passage of such a bill, within which to examine and consider its pro- 
visions ; pending which examination no authority should be given for the es- 
tablishment of additional compaiies. 

‘* Whenever any company officially signifies to such Commission its desire 
* to accept under the provisions of such a bill, it should not thereafter be law- 
ful to authorize the establishment of any other gas company within the ter- 
ritory occupied by such existing company. That such acceptance shal! con- 
stitute a contract between the corporation and State, the terms and provis- 
ions of which should not thereafter be subject to amendment or appeal, ex- 
cept by mutual consent. Such an arrangement would, in my opinion, prove 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned.” 

It will thus be seen that since 1881 scarcely a convention has been held at 
which the endorsement of the President was not unmistakably placed upon 
this important question. A vast amount of other evidence might be added, 
but only a few brief individual expressions will be used. 

‘“‘T think an honest and fair commission, acting independently as an um- 
pire between unreasoning prejudice on the one hand, and selfish interests on 
the other, cannot help being reasonably fair to both.”—R. Spencer, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

‘* Any body of intelligent and irreproachable men appointed by the Goy- 
ernor, and with proper restrictions as to their duties, would be a great me- 
diator between gas companies and their customers”—Thos. Turner, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

‘To my vision the question is so clear that no argumentis needed to prove 
the necessity of such a Commission * * * It may be our neighbor’s 
funeral to-day; but it is only a question of time when we must join the 
mourners, unless we protect ourselves from blackmailers by legislation.” — 
F, C. Sherman, New Haven, Conn. 

‘*T approve of Gas Commissions. I think the chances would be in favor of 
their affording protection if governed by wise statutory regulations, I think 
it is clear some such action should be taken.”—A. B. Slater, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

‘In my opinion all companies will, in the near future, be liable to regu- 
lation ; and if they are to be controlled, let them unitedly strive to have laws 
passed which will be just to the producer as well as to the consumer,”—J. 
B. Crockett, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘**T am of the opinion the Commission will stop raiders, and, therefore, be 
desirable. * * * Proper restrictions are right—if your property is pro- 


tected. I would be glad to have such a Commission.”—Geo, A. McIlhenny, 
Washington, D. C. 

These are the briefest possible extracts from a large correspondence of the 
same tenor; and but a small proportion of their argument. 

To the foregoing should be added the many able editorial arguments which 
have from time to time appeared in the columns of the American Gas LicHT 
JournaL, and which have invariably pointed in one direction, and that to- 








wards the ectelilteiameat of Gas Commissions. Much of the opinion prevail- 
ing in the fraternity is due to the educating influence of these articles, as 
they have permeated a much larger area than the utterances of any single 
individual. 

Thus it will be seen the evidence supporting Commissions is abundant, 
full of sound reasoning, and carries the weight of convincing power inspired 
by the knowledge we have of the authors. We will now turn to the views of 
those opposing Commissions. 

As already shown, the opposition is decidedly in the minority, only 8 per 
cent. being unequivocally opposed and favoring an unfavorable report. Of 
these it should be said they are representative men whose opinions are val- 
uable, and whose opposition is positive and decided. About the same per- 
centage favor Commissions, but interpose two other objections. 1st.—The 
danger of the integrity of the Boards. 2d.—The lack of a suitable law— 
the latter being the princpal objection urged. 

We, therefore, find (1st) the preponderance cf evidence is in favor of Com- 
missions; (2d), that 8 per cent. are unequivocally opposed ; (3d), that 15 
per cent. are opposed unless a better law is enacted for the control of the 
Commission than provided by the Massachusetts law; and (4th), about 12 
per cent. fear the integrity of the Boards. 

Let us briefly consider these points in their order. 1st. The first (8 per 
cent.) equally represent four geographical sections; and perhaps the best 
answer to them lies in the fact that their opinions are so greatly overbal- 
anced in their respective districts, and by judgment of perhaps equal ability. 
2d. It is very evident, not only from replies received, but from a careful 
perusal of the Massachusetts Act, that it is somewhat defective regarding gas 
companies as well as the Board itself, which is clearly shown by their first 
annual report, issued about February Ist, 1886. This report is a very fair 
and able document, and goes far to reeommend the Board to those who are 
under its control. The report calls attention to the inadequacy of several 
provisions, and suggests relief by proper legislation. It strongly approves 
the English system of a standard quality, standard price, and standard rule 
of dividend. In unmistakable language it disapproves of so-called compe- 
tition, and sustains its opinion with sound argument. It calls attention to 
defects in the present act, and clearly foreshadows important and desirable 
changes. It is full of valuable features, but impresses one mure with the 
idea of its future perfection than its present value, 

The defective points urged as existing in the Massachusetts law are, first, 
the disbarring of any person who has any knowledge of the gas business, 
The salary is not an adequate compensation for the services of competent 
men. The clause covering the subject of complaints is too loosely drawn ; 
and its provision regarding opposition companies is no stronger than the 
present law in most of our States. Perhaps we should be content to creep 
before we walk. We understand, from excellent authority, that the law was 
the best that could be successfully carried through the Legislature at that 
time, and was adopted as a stepping-stone to future completeness in strength 
and scope, until it afforded ample protection alike to producer and consumer, 
The result of its brief existence affords a striking illustration of the fact that 
it is only necessary to show men, whose minds are broad, equably poised, 
and sufficiently impartial to consider important matters, that the interests of 
producer and consumer are identical, with the logical sequence that in bene- 
fiting one they benefit the other. 

Now as to the integrity of the Boards. We believe it is more a question of 
the integrity of the State—‘‘ As the fountain so the stream.” Such legisla- 
tion should accompany the appointment of any Board as will at once place 
this matter out of jeopardy. 

We therefore recommend— 

1st.—The establishment of a Gas Commission in each State. 

2d.—The enactment of suitable laws to govern and control such Com- 
mission. 

3d.—To accomplish the above, we suggest the formation of State organ- 
izations in each State. 

As to the general terms of the law, it is farther recommended that in each 
State a Board of Gas Commissioners shall be appointed by the Governor, to 
consist of three members, one of whom shall be appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Association, signed by the President and Sec- 
retary. 

That the term of office should be for two, four, and six years for the first 
appointees ; thereafter, for six years each. That the retiring member of the 
Board should be its Chairman. That the Governor should have the power 
to appoint or remove. That upon the expiration of the term of office of the 
Commissioner recommended by the gas companies, through its State Asso- 
ciation, his successor shall be appointed in the same manner. That thesala- 
ries of the Commissioners shall not be less than $6,000 per annum ; and the 
allowance for procuring necessary statistics and information be ample to 
cover the same. That after thoroughly examining the business and finan- 
cial affairs of existing companies, it should prepare a law authorizing an au- 


thorized capital per thousand cubic feet of gas manufactured, That upon 
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his authorized capital a certain rate of dividend be allowed, and a certain 
reserve, 

That if after these points are adjusted any company, by superior manage- 
ment, can earn more than the prescribed amount, it shall be entitled to an 
increased dividend in just proportion to the reduction afforded the con- 
sumer, Taking the figures quoted in this article, this would be as follows: 


Authorized capital, $10 for each 1,000 cubic feet manufactured. 
* dividend, 8 per cent. upon above capital. 
e maintenance, 2 per cent. “ aes 
s reserve fund, 2 per cent. “ * 
- Increase of dividend, 1 per cent. for each 10 cents reduc- 
tion granted in the selling price of gas. 
That when the conditions are complied with no other company should, 
under any circumstances, be allowed to occupy the same territory. 


Respectfully submitted, | Pao, a. ee 
Txos, A, CosGROVE. 


Becretary Littleton, at the request of Mr. Prichitt, here read the 
MINORITY REPORT. 


To the Western Gas Association :—The subject of a Gas Commission, 
upon which your committee is expected to report, opens a wide field for con- 
jecture as to its possibilities for good, and its greater possibilities for evil, to 
the gas interests. 

It is unnecessary to state that a demonstration of the fact that such a Com- 
mission would effectually afford protection to gas companies from blackmail- 
ing schemes and raiders, without introducing a worse and more weakening 
malady, would be accepted by the gas interests with great unanimity ; but 
when the subject is critically examined, and all the germs of weakness and 
corruption exposed, it becomes a serious question, calling for much hesita- 
tion in its introduction as a part of the machinery in making cheap gas, and 
satisfying the public. 

Such a Commission is but the creature of the political power creating it, 
deriving its existence from political influence, and therefore becoming a part 
of the political machinery of each State, subject to all the uses usually made 
of patronage for serving personal rewards, and party purposes. The danger 
will be at once seen that the operation of such a law will combine the ele- 
ments of corruption, bribery and blackmail in a concentrated form, at once 
more menacing to gas interests and the millions invested, and corrupting in its 
influence, than are now suffered in any other forms of persecution. It is but 
another step in the multiplication of political offices, to be used as so much 
property by the leaders of political parties, subjected to a changing influence, 
as parties decay, and used as an inquisitorial machine to extort money at the 
expense of gas companies for political purposes. It becomes another ques- 
tion altogether, to moralize upon the virtues of the human race and the proba- 
bilities of such a Commission being free from corruption. Experience is 
worth all the theory that can be advanced, and we need only to open our 
eyes and look about us to see the inevitable complexion such creations 
assume, 

In considering the question of a Gas Commission we must rely to a great 
degree upon our observation of the operation of such semi-political bodies, 
and upon a theoretical judgment as applied to this particular interest. 

There is, as yet, no practical experience to guide us as to the workings of 
a Gas Commission. 

It is true there is a Board of Gas Commission in operation in the State of 
Massachusetts ; but there has been no distinct record made by it that indi- 
cates either benefit or the reverse. Nor has a plan appeared looking further 
than the collection of statistics and receiving an exposition of the business of 
the gas companies, and drawing—salaries. Hence there is no reliable data 
upon which to base an opinion as to what may be expected of this Board of 
Gas Commission ; and we can do no more than surmise, and reach conclu- 
sions based upon our general experience, and on general principles, which 
furnish many reasons against favoring such control. 

The general danger of corruption in all political appointments, having un- 
der quasi control such ap immense invested capital (which has been put under 
contribution heretofore in defending itself against gigantic efforts to black- 
mail, and which it is believed, will only excite an appetite for additional im- 
position), is sufficient to excite the gravest fears. 

Considering this question as one of sentiment, and upon a basis of hav- 
ing an ideal Commission, composed of honest, fair-minded and intelligent 
men, a solution would appear quite easy ; or viewing it as embracing a plan 
by which the gas companies themselves could have the controlling voice in 
selecting the material, it is believed would resolve the sabject to such shape 
as would engage the support of this Association ; but considering the matter 
from such a standpoint, is it a practical possibility, or can it be expected that 
the periodical succession of such a body will always be susceptible to the 
best influence ? 

To say that a gas company would oppose a Commission composed of hon- 
est, fair-minded and intelligent men, would argue that the gas companies 





desire obscurity and unfairness, which your:committee feel sure is not the 
fact; but if a Gas Commission is once organized under a just and favorable 
law, and composed of such material, it is an open question, and subject to 
much doubt, if such a Commission can, or will, be maintained unbroken for 
a ecries of years. 

Theoretically, we can all agree that a fair and honest Commission would 
prove of benefit and protection ; but this does not appear to be the real ques- 
tion. Practically, the question is whether such a Commission can be main- 
tained free from direct and palpable jobs, independent of politics and free 
from the influence and control of the adventurous blackmailers, against whom 
those who favor a Commission now seek to be protected. 

This report omits much that could be properly said as to the influence ex- 
erted by thegletails of the law controlling the operation of such a board ; and 
much would depend, of course, upon the powers conferred by said law—its 
mandatory and inquisitorial sections—and whether said law was framed for 
protection or for harassing purposes, 

Much also might be said as to the possible lack of experience and ignor- 
ance on the part of the Board of Commission, or lack of special qualifications, 
enabling them to deal intelligently with a special branch of manufacture, 
Much also would depend upon the term of service of said board ; but an 
elaborate discussion of the many features presented, in considering this ques- 
tion, is beyond the scope of this paper. 

The compensation of such a board, it appears, would of necessity be a charge 
upon the earnings of the gas companies, and the amount to be paid should 
be sufficient to engage ability and intelligence capable of dealing with the 
subject upon a broad and liberal basis. 

It becomes a question, then, if gas companies are ready to assume this 
additional charge upon their earnings, with such a dcubtful benefit to be 
derived, 

In the consideration of this subject your committee would not lose sight of 
the duty of gas companies toward the public. Gas companies enjoy peculiar 
franchises, granted to them by public favor, and should be controlled by 
an effort to so use these privileges as to return to the public the benefits con- 
templated by the granting of rights of way upon public streets ; and this por- 
tion of your committee is therefore inclined to view the matter just as any 
other business enterprise, and consider the most valuable protection would 
be an ability to produce gas at a figure which would admit of no necessity for 
such supervision or protection, 

The annoyance of an investigation, upon slight and frivolous pretexts, is a 
subject deserving mature reflection, before advocating a step which, if proven 
an error, will be difficult to recover from, or retrace, 

Briefly summarizing, it will be readily admitted that a Board of Gas Com- 
mission will be of benefit to the gas interest, if appointed and annually 
maintained without variation under the following conditions : 

A wise and intelligent law without burdensome exactions and regulations 
of a harassing nature, and not permitting frivolous application. A commis- 
sion composed of men of high character for honesty and integrity, and pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the business proposed to be controlled. 

Many would probably favor a commission relying upon a hope of being 
able to control the appointments, or at least being able to control the 
Commission after appointment. In this case the door is opened wide for 
political trickery, bribery and corruption, with the concomitant of black- 
mailing. 

On the other hand, a Commission appointed in the interest of the gas com- 
panies would work an injury, as being worse than no Commission at all for 
the purpose of allaying any hostility on part of the public, and would prove 
ineffectual as a protection, because of the uncertainty of tenure and liability 
to be succeeded by open hostility and menace, 

The question is, admitting all that is claimed for an honest and well regu- 
lated Commission, can such a Commission pass through the political atmos- 
phere surrounding State Legislatures of to-day, composed of the present 
average statesmen, and maintain an unbroken freedom from taint, political 
bias and corruption ? 

Are they to be considered proof against the raiders themselves ; and may 
they not become an active instrument for useless and frivolous annoyance ? 

If legislative protection is needed or desired, it would appear more prefer- 
able to have direct laws regulating the profits to be distributed, and the re- 
duction in price of gas to consumers for every per cent. added to the distrib- 
utable profit, and permit no competition. This would, of course, carry with 
it a wise provision of reserve for extension, maintenance, etc. 

This portion of your committee, for the reasons outlined, is therefore in- 
clined to report adversely upon the question, Sam’ Pricurt, 


Of the Committee. 
[To be continued.] 








Tue Edison incandescent system of lighting was responsible for a fire in 
the store of Messrs. Marsales & Halstead, Rockford, Ills., one evening last 


month, The damage figured up $2,500, 
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[Orric1an Report.—Concluded from Volume XLIV., page 354. | 
Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association. 
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Hewup at tHe Arcape Horen, SPRINGFIELD, Onto, Mar. 17 and 18, 1886. 


Szconp Day—Mornine Session— Turespay, Mar. 38. 


Mr. E. B. Philipp, of Findlay, Ohio, presented and read the following 
paper on the subject of— 


NATURAL GAS AS A COMPETITOR OF COAL GAS FOR ILLU- 
MINATING. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—The subject matter of this paper, as to 
my experience with or knowledge of the question treated, will, I trust, be re- 
ceived kindly by the fraternity. The purely practical side of the question 
will be discussed, and no reference will be made to any theoretical matters 
that may be in dispute or doubt, In fine, I propose simply to give our prac- 
tical experience, and the results obtained therefrom, in the use of natural gas 
as an illuminant. ° 

Somewhat more than a year ago, our company (the Findlay Gas Light 
Company), which had supplied the city with coal gas for a period of ten 
years, was driven into the natural gas field on account of the formation of an 
opposition company. The result of the latter’s test well, and the knowledge 
of the fact that its managers had secured a franchise, led us at once to drill 
for natural gas. A good flow was secured, and without any investigation as 
to its quality or nature, either by chemical analysis, cr through photometri- 
cal tests, we turned it into our holders, and furnished it, in its crude natural 
condition, to our consumers. The fact that opposition threatened to vitiate 
our plant, made ns desire to be in the lead over our competitors in the race; 
and with our coal gas mains in the ground, and our connections and services 
already made, we, of course, had a decided advantage. This will account 
for the seemingly unwise and hasty action then taken. 

The change from a 16-candle coal gas to crude natural gas, burned through 
imperfect burners, was very marked, and was decidedly dissatisfactory to 
our consumers and to ourselves. 

Without knowledge of its qualities as an illuminant, and without burners 
especially adapted to its consumption, our experience at that time would cer- 
tainly lead us to report unfavorably upon its employment. However, hav- 
ing been driven into the use of natural gas, much against our inclination and 
judgment, we determined to “‘ take the bull by the horns,” and learn practi- 
cally if anything good in the way of results could be secured from it. The 
fact of its being a powerful and cheap source of fuel was apparent, and well 
known to us ; while the fact of our ever being able to satisfactorily use it as 
an illuminating agent remained undecided. 

With the knowledge obtained from investigations previously tried in a 
crude way, we made tests for its chemical constituents ; also in regard to its 
practicability as an illuminant from a photometrical standpoint. The result 
of the chemical analysis (kindly made for us by Mr. E. MeMillin, of Colum- 
bus), is as follows : 


Constituents. Per Cent. 
i aiderie neha pes +290 s cub Gaewe vaks -00 
Sulph. Hydrogen......... va laa sanded betas .88 
EE ee eee ee .88 
ET .00 
Ee ae ae oe 50 
te att deme aininbbieons & etiiedh aenieks .00 
Te EE ee 2.00 
Marsh Gas (probably)................-eeee0- 95.74 


These figures show, that on account of the excess of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and carbonic acid, and the absence of free hydrogen, the specific gravity 
of natural gas is greater than that of coal gas. Owing to this the flame flick- 
ers, is readily disturbed by draughts or currents of air, and thus the light, 
when burned in the open air, is somewhat unsteady. 

The excess of carbonic acid materially affects the candle power, for we 
know that carbonic acid is an exceedingly pernicious compound, acting in 
most detrimental manner on the illuminating power of the gas with which it 
is combined. In fact, a content of only one per cent. effects a reduction of 
seven per cent. in the illuminating value. 

The excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, while making the gas somewhat un- 
pleasant when burned in crude state, is not without redeeming feature, for it 
imparts a pungent odor to the gas and thus lessens the danger that might 
arise in case of excessive leakage. In this regard the Findlay gas is much 
safer than the Pittsburgh natural gas. 

The results of our experiments, after much labor and expense, have been 
successful ; and we now have the satisfaction of giving our consumers a fair 
light of from 12 to 14 candles. The record of our photometrical tests will 
show that to be absolutely true. 

Throughout all our researches we were obliged to depend solely upon our 








own experiments and investigations. The fact that natural gas had been used 
to only a slight extent in the Eastern oil and gas fields gave us no reliable 
data from thatsource. The Eastern figures, as far as they went, were very dis- 
couraging. The further fact that such a great difference exists in the quality 
and nature of Ohio and Pennsylvania natural gas, would also have prevented 
us from being guided by such data, were the latter ever so voluminous. 

Briefly stated, our results are as follows: The best form of burner for the 
consumption of natural gas, as with coal gas, is the Argand. The kind of 
Argand which we find affords the best service is a 36-hole lava tip, made by 
E. P. Gleason & Co. With this burner, by accurate corrected tests for can- 
dle power, we find an illuminating value of 12.57 candles. 

Where a flat flame is required for the purpose intended, we generally em- 
ploy the various sizes of Bray’s goods: The 60-candle power burner of this 
make gives a corrected illuminating value of 10.85. We also employ another 
flat flame burner—the No. 60 American Meter Company’s special batswing— 
from which we obtain a corrected candle power of 11.57. This will be noted 
as better than the duty secured from the Bray. 

These tests were made on the crude gas; the instrument used being a 50- 
inch bar photometer, and for which we are indebted to the kindness of the 
American Meter Company. 

By passing the gas through lime-filled purifying boxes, and removing the 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, we obtain a candle power of 13.77, 
a gain over best Argand showing on crude gas of 1.20 candles. 

The above tests, remember, are for corrected candle power; the candles 
being accurately weighed, and the calculations based on the sperm consump- 
tion of 120 gr. per hour—the consumption of gas being the standard five cubic 
feet per hour. This showing was a matter of surprise to us ; but the figures are 
true and accurate. We were kindly assisted in the photometric tests by Mr. 
J. R. Smedberg, to whose knowledge and experience we are much indebted. 

We have in use quite anumber of regenerative lamps, and these give us very 
good results. As with coal gas the Siemens’ lamps take the lead. A regen- 
erative burner (the result of local experiment) called the ‘‘ Houpt,” also does 
excellent work. The Honpt is, in some respects, even better adapted for our 
natural gas than the Siemens. 

The best general lighting results are obtained when using burners rated to 
consume from 8 to 9 cubic feet per hour. At that rate of burning it gives a 
good and satisfactory light, excelling, in a number of instances, some quali- 
ties of coal gas. With this data before us, we may claim to have a fair 
quality of gas, above legal Ohio standard, which we furnish to our consumers 
at a very low price. Discarding the use of meters, we sell it by the tip or 
burner, charging from 15 to 30 cents per tip per month, according to the 
number of hours used. 

This price is for flat flame and Argands. For regenerative burner con- 
sumption wecharge more. At this price, estimating the average yearly num- 
ber of burning hours at 1,400, with a consumption of 8 feet per hour, at an 
average cost of 20 cents per month, or $2.40 per year, we receive between 
20 and 24 cents per thousand for our gas. 

A few facts of direct comparison between coal gas and natural gas, as to 
relative cost, may be of interest from a financial standpoint: A drygoods 
store, where the annual coal gas bills formerly amounted to between $400 and 
$500 per year, is now lighted with natural gas at a cost of $144 per year. A sa- 
loon and restaurant, where the yearly coal gas charges were from $300 to 
$400, now pays $120 per annum for the natural gas. A private residence 
where the coal gas bills formerly footed up to $30 or $35 per annum is now 
lighted at a cost not to exceed $7 or $8 per annum. 

In making these comparisons it must be borne in mind, as no meters are 
used, that from 50 to 100 per cent, more gas is now consumed than was the 
case when coal gas was used—the latter, of course, having been sold by the 
thousand cubic feet. On account of the no-registration plan the gas is used 
very lavishly, and withont any regard for economy. Storerooms, where every 
economy was exercised in the use of coal gas, when they were only sufii- 
ciently illuminated to meet the absolute wants and requirements of business, 
are now a blaze of light. Private residences, which formerly had only a 
burner here and there, are now a blaze of light from cellar to garret. The 
street lamps, formerly lighted with 4 and 5-feet burners, are now lit up as if 
the town were illuminated for some special occasion. These facts and figures 
are practically of use in the solution of the problem as to the likelihood of 
natural gas becoming a competitor of coal gas as an illuminant. 

One decided improvement in our present system might well be made, That 
is in the way of purification by lime, which process would remove the excess 
of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, thus increasing the illuminating 
power, and doing away with the sulphurous odors evolved in burning, and 
also materially helping the steadiness of the flame. This step of purification. 
however, while it would certainly benefit the gas as stated, is not now prac- 
tical with us, on account of the size of our city. The consumer is unwilling 
to pay a cent more for it, should it be delivered to him in a purified state. In 
a large city, however, the process of purification could be advantageously, 
and in a pecuniary sense as well, carried on. We have, in a number of ways, 
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tested the practicability of enriching natural gas, and with some success, 
But, as said about purification, the enriching scheme is impracticable with 
us at present, The enriching results have been encouraging enough to war- 
rant its being done where the circumstances of a large and populous center 
would make it feasible. Natural gas mixed with coal gas has been used in 
various places in the East, and with good results, 

Summing up our entire practical experience in the matter, we must admit, 
contrary to our original expectations, and contrary to what we considered in the 
beginning as good judgment, we will continue to furnish natural gas as an 
illuminant, as long as our wells last. I can say from a purely practical stand- 
point, substantiated by our results as given above, that natural gas—not only 
as far as Findlay is concerned, but so far as any other locality may be con- 
cerned, where the gas found is analogous to that of the Findlay wells—has 
become and will most undoubtedly remain an active, live, competitor of coal 
gas. It can be metered, at a good profit, at less price per thousand than it 
now costs for the mere distribution of coal gas. The various uses to which 
natural gas may be applied are many. I will willingly give the results of our 
observation and experience in regard to these at any subsequent time; but 
in this paper I have confined myself strictly to the subject-matter assigned 
me. The data of the various experiments and tests, from which the results 
given were obtained, are too lengthy to be detailed in this paper. They are, 
however, attached to, and are a part of it, and are at your service for examina- 
tion. I will say, in conclusion, that we will gladly welcome, at any time, 
any of the fraternity, who may have an interest in investigating and seeing 
for themselves this natural and wonderful product. Come; and welcome. 

- On motion of Mr, Printz, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Philipp. 


Discussion, 


Mr. Somerville—Do not the consumers complain about the smell of the 
gas? 

Mr. Philipp—When we first sent it out as an illuminant, on account of the 
imperfect burners, some complaint of that sort was made; but we hear little 
about it now. It has a tendency, however, to deposit a sort of white precip- 
itate on the ceilings and walls of small rooms. It can be easily wiped off 
with a dry cloth. 

Mr. Somerville—Is there any complaint about a bad effect upon the health 
of the people ? 

Mr. Philipp—I have been working in the midst of natural gas for the past 
year ; and I do not think my health has been affected. One trouble with 
natural gas arises from the excessive temperature to which the rooms are 
heated. It is no unusual thing to experience a temperature of 75° or 80° in 
rooms lavishly illuminated and heated by natural gas. The people living in 
such warm rooms are liable to take cold when they go out into the open air ; 
and the use of natural gas as a fuel may, for that reason, have a tendency to 
cause ill health. Physicians have paid much attention to this matter of sul- 
phurous impurity in the air respired in apartments lighted by natural gas, 
but, as far as I know, they have not found it to be dangerous. 


The President—Have physicians complained that such excessive heat im+ 


houses has been the cause of pneumonia in an epidemic form ? 

Mr. Philipp—They claim it would tend that way. 

The President—Have you aregular scale of prices ; and does it vary much 
in the figures charged for gas used in lighting and in cooking and heating ? 
Do you make your own prices ; or are they regulated by the Councils ? 

Mr. Philipp—The fact is the opposition tactics during the first year of the 
use of natural gas now operate as a great detriment towards regulating any 
price. The strenuous effort of the original natural gas company, or the one 
which investigated the subject, to introduce their plant, and to secure the 
bulk of the business, was such that it went to all lengths to obtain consum- 
ers. Finally, after fighting for seven months, we shook hands and came to- 
gether; and now it is a consolidated company. The Common Council at- 
tempted to create, by ordinance, a schedule of prices by which we shall be 
governed. 

The President—Will you be able to declare a dividend at the prices pro- 
posed by Council ? 

Mr. Philipp—It would be utterly impossible for us to do business at the 
suggested prices and make money. If these rates are ordered by the Coun- 
cil we shall have to close our wells and ship our gas somewhere else, or else 
allow the plant to stand idle. In fact, the present price of natural gas, as 
sold in Findlay, is lower than in any other town in the country, and by 
reason of the contention at the beginning. We furnish an ordinary house 
with fuel and lights for $80 or $35 per year; and hotels get fuel and light 
for about $240 per year. For our street lamps we receive $6 a year. The 
average price of gas to stoves, during the seven cold months, is from $1.50 
to $2.50 per month. Occasional fires, or those lighted in upper rooms, such 
as bath and bedrooms, etc., are supplied for $1 per month. In summer we 
charge $1 per month for gas supplied to a cooking stove. For ordinary 
burners we get 15 to 30 cents per tip per month, according to size and num- 
ber of hours used, For regenerative burners we get $1 per month, The 





Common Council, in their judgment, wish to ordain that we shall supply gas 
to stoves for 50 cents per month. In other words, a hotel shall have cook- 
ing gas for 50 cents per month per stove; stoves ina private residence 
shall be charged for at the same rate. Irrespective of the number of 
hours in which burners are in use, they propose to make us furnish gas for 
illuminating at five cents per tip. For fuel purposes, irrespective of whether 
it is for a store, or an office, or a church, they propose to make us charge $1 
per month per stove. Such are the main features of the proposed ordinance. 

Mr. Somerville—Has any diminution in pressure been noticed at the Find- 
lay wells? 

Mr. Philipp—When first struck the gas comes up with considerable 
volume and force, especially if it be discovered in new territory. It then de- 
creases to the nominal flow of the vein or well; and in that normal flow I 
have not noticed any diminution since the start—about 14 months. Eastern 
experience with gas wells has indicated that they are long lived. 

Mr. Lee—What pressure do you carry on your mains? 

Mr. Philipp—The highest pressure on our mains has never exceeded 
one pound, and our lowest pressure never goes below two ounces, al- 
though the initial pressure at the wells is 450 pounds to the square 
inch, 

The President—While we are discussing natural gas as a possible oppo- 
nent to coal gas, because of its greet cheapness, I may call attention to the 
fact that we have a gentleman in our midst who is quoted as an authority 
for the statement that coal gas can be produced at 30 cents per thousand. 
We would like to hear his experience. I believe that coal gas, at those fig- 
ures, is the only opponent that we can interpose to the introduction of natu- 
ral gas. We would like to hear from Mr. Green on that subject. 

Mr. Green—I have been waiting for the time to come when I could make 
a statement. It has been asserted here on the floor that the figures given 
by me, as Supt. of the gas works at the Ohio Penitentiary, on the cost of the 
coal gas made in that institution, only represented the cost of coal carbonized. 
I confess Iam astonished that men placed in position to know differently 
should stand up here and make any such statement. My books are public, 
and must be brought forth when called for. Now, if I make false figures it 
would be an easy matter to disprove them, and how speedily the gas men 
would ‘“‘make Rome how!” for an investigation. Let me say right here I do 
not think there is a single penny which should be charged to manufacture 
that is not so charged. Every pound of coal, and (as nearly as they can be 
accounted for), all the incidental expenses, including labor, interest on the 
investment, etc., enter into the account, and are set forth in the reports. It 
places me in rather peculiar circumstances, and in rather an embarrassing 
position to hear such assertions made; and I think it is due to me that those 
who made such assertions should retract them. I do not like the idea of 
such statements going before the thousand and one readers of the AMERICAN 
Gas Lieut Journat. It is simply nothing less than a charge of fraud or 
perjury; and I do not at all feel like standing under it. If it is necessary I 
can produce the detailed statement. 

The President—Have you got the statement with you? 

Mr. Green—No, sir, I have not. 

The discussion on the cost of gas made at the Ohio State Penitentiary Gas 
Works was carried on at great length. Mr. Green stoutly contended that he 
could prove his position, while others were disposed to the view that much 
harm was done to the commercial position of the gas interests of Ohio by the 
statements which emanated from the operators of the Penitentiary gas works, 
It was finally determined that the Chairman should appoint a special com- 
mittee of three to visit the Penitentiary gas works to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the workings of that plant; also to make special note of how 
Mr. Green’s previous statements corresponded with the facts developed by 
the inquiry. The Chairman appointed, as such committee, Messrs. E. 
MeMillin, R. P. Green, and T. A. Bates. The committee was instructed to 
proceed at once with the investigation, which, when completed, was to be 
forwarded to the Secretary, who was authorized to have 500 copies of the re- 
port printed, and instructed to distribute the same among the members of 
the Association as soon as possible, 


Exgection oF Jos. R. Taomas to Honorary MEMBERSHIP. 


On motion of Mr. E. McMillin, Mr. Jos. R. Thomas was proposed for 
Honorary Membership in the Association, A standing ballot was ordered 
and all arose. Mr. Thomas, briefly and with emotion, thanked the Associa- 
tion for the honor thus conferred upon him. 

ELEorion OF OFFICERS, 

Mr. Smallwood, from Committee on Nomination of Officers, reported two 
candidates for each position to be filled. A ballot resulted in the following 
choice, 

President—E. McMillin. 

Vice-President—Jos. Light. 

Secretary—lIrvin Butterworth, 

Treasurer—Jas. A. Raynolds, 
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The gentlemen elected each made suitable acknowledgment of the honor 
conferred ; Mr. McMillin’s remarks being particularly apt and happy. In 
accordance with the report handed in by the Committee on President’s Ad- 
dress (published in our last issue), the Chairman appointed Messrs, Hicken- 
looper, McMillin, and Bushnell, as a committee to assist the Secretary n 
preparing a circular embodying the important suggestions contained in the 
address relative to the formation of a State Bureau. 


VorEs oF THANKS. 


On motion of Mr. Anderson, a vote of thanks was passed to the retiring 
board of officers. On motion of Mr. Reinmund, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the Association’s host, Gen. A. F. Bushnell, of the Springfield Gas 
Light- Company, for the royal manner in which the members had been en- 
tertained. In replying to the compliment the General said the members 
were entirely welcome to his best efforts, to which he then added the re- 
mark, ‘‘ You can best show your appreciation by coming again.” 

The Convention was then declared adjourned. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Seardiiteimeteon 
CommuntcoaTeD By Norton H. Hompurys. 
Lonpon, June, 10, 1886. 
Modern Gas Purijication—Gas and Petroleum, from an Industrial 

Point of View—The Midland ‘‘ Gaseries”—The Gas Institute Meet- 

ings. 

Some months ago the Corporation of Belfast (Ireland) were sued, as the 
proprietors of the gas works, by several residents in the neighborhood of the 
said works, for polluting the atmosphere with noxious vapors; and a verdict 
was returned against them with nominal damages. Pressure was also 
brought to bear upon the corporation, by means of deputations appointed 
at public meetings of residents, etc. In order to satisfy the discontented 
ones it was decided to call in a first-class gas engineer to examine the works, 
and report upon the cause of the nuisance, and the best means of abating it. 
The Council wisely selected Mr. Geo. Wilson Stevenson, C. E., of West- 
minster, and this gentleman has accordingly visited Belfast for the purpose 
of making a personal inspection, and in due course presented his report. 
This document possesses some general interest as including a description of 
the most approved methods of conducting the operations incidental to puri- 
fication. Some idea of the magnitude of operations at Belfast may be gath- 
ered by the fact that the maximum daily make is nearly four million cubic 
feet, and the works are divided into two sections. The cause of the nuisance 
appears to be that lime is used exclusively in the purifiers, and that the 
purifying plant in section No. 1 is inadequate, being little more than half 
that provided for No. 2, although each section is intended to deal with a sim- 
ilar quantity, viz., two million cubic feet of gas per day. It is well known 
that the difficulty of dealing with a small purifying plant, situated in a resi- 
dential neighborhood, is greatly increased when lime is used. With large 
purifiers a considerable proportion of the lime may be carbonated before 
withdrawal, and converted into practically an inodorous substance; but 
when these do not exist the lime must be renewed whiist yet in the sulphur- 
etted stage, and liable to evolve sulphuretted hydrogen on exposure to air. 
Mr. Stevenson recommends the use of as little lime as possible—i. e,, that 
oxide of iron should be used for the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen ; and, 
further, in order to reduce the frequency of opening the purifying boxes, 
that a small percentage of air shculd be mixed with the gas before it enters 
tie purifiers, for the benefit of the oxide. For the carrying out of this plan 
a series of eight boxes are required—two for carbonic acid, two for sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, two for sulphur compounds, and two for checks. In con- 
n23ction with the use of air for revivifying the oxide continuously and in situ, 
reference is made to the excellent results secured at Salford by the use of the 
process patented by Mr. Hawkins, of Wigan. Claus’ ammonia process of 
purification in closed vessels, which consists of admitting gaseous ammonia 
to mix with the crude gas at the outlet of the condensers, in quantity suffi- 
cient to combine with the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, is also 
favorably reviewed, and in view of some experiments now in hand with it, 
the corporation is advised to wait afew months before undertaking any 
great expenditure on purifying plant, as the results of the experiments wi:l 
be known in time to permit of providing for the needs of the next heavy 
season. Mr. Stevenson also recommends that a third section, of equal pro- 
ducing capacity to those at present existing, should be added to the works; 
this would comprise 144 double retorts, heated by regenerator furnaces of 
simple design as used in England. 

An industrial paper, published in Belgium, discusses the gas and petro- 
leum industry, respectively, as employers of labor, and comments on the 
large number of industries concerned in the former as compared with the 
latter. With regard to gas, in the first place the coal must be mined, and 
then transported to the gas works ; then fire bricks, etc., must be made, and 





the furnaces erected, and so with other mason work. A large quantity of 
iron work, purifying materials, gas fittings, etc., is continually in demand ; 
so the gas industry is the means of offering employment to a very large body 
of men, including coal miners, engineers, brickmakers, gasfitters, meter 
makers, mainlayers, blacksmiths, railway officials, etc., besides the staft kept 
at the works. It is estimated that, in Belgium, 3,700 millions cubie feet of 
gas were made during 1884, being at the rate of 1,840 cubic feet per inhabit- 
ant; 1,550 men were employed at the various gas works, and they received 
about $350,000 as wages. In the raising of the coal, 2,180 miners, etc., 
were employed, and they received some $400,000 as wages; 500 masons 
earned some $100,000 between them, and a similar sum was received by gas 
fitters. When we add an estimate for the engineers, ironworkers, etc., em- 
ployed ir the construction and maintenance of plant, on which a large sum 
must be spent every year, it is evident that our industry is a large employer 
of a great many different kinds of labor. Turning to petroleum, it is shown 
that only an insignificant sum is paid for labor, etc., and the conclusion 
drawn is that the gas industry should not be taxed, but encouraged in every 
way; but that if necessary a duty might well be put on petroleum. 

A printed paper, giving detailed information respecting the various classes 
of labor employed in the gas industry would, be useful for presentation to dis- 
contented consumers, who are apt to fancy that the greater part of the money 
paid to the gas company goes into the pockets of the shareholders; and 
also in illustrating the short-sighted policy pursued either by local or State 
authorities when they seek to tax the gas in any way. Any kind of tax has 
the effect of increasing the price and limiting the quantity used, and conse- 
quently the number of laborers and artizans employed. 

An exhibition of gas appliances to which the imposing title of the ‘‘ Mid- 
land Gaseries”” has been given, was opened a few days since at Nottingham. 
The principal feature of the occasion was a good, practical, common-sense 
address to consumers, by Mr. J. Stott, of London, the maker of a well-known 
consumer’s pressure regulator. Having explained that the meter is a bona 
fide machine that really measures the gas passing through it, Mr. Stott 
treated of the various kinds of burners in use, including flat flame, Argand, 
and regenerator, referring, in passing, to a stand in the room, which was 
filled with samples of so-called economical burners as sold by itinerant vend- 
ers. The advantages and capabilities of the various heating and cooking 
stoves in the exhibition were then set forth in detail, and the important sub- 
ject of the proper size of the distributing pipes in a house, and the trouble 
so frequently caused by the use of cheap, small piping was clearly explained. 
It was much the best plan to have pipes of large size, and a good automatic 
pressure regulator. In conclusion Mr. Stott declared the exhibition open. 

Associations seem to be the order of the day, and they are increasing so 
rapidly that soon we shall find those gas engineers who are determined to 
keep ahead of the times, engaged upon one or other of these meetings about 
once a week. Not long since I mentioned the Sulphate Producer’s Associa- 
tion, and now there are two more associations in connection with the tar. One 
is promoted by the tar distillers, who have combined with a view of getting 
better prices and preventing speculation in regard to the various tar products 
which they produce. The other, which more intimately concerns gas engi- 
neers, is the Tar Producer’s Association, formed for the purpose of circulating 
information respecting contracts, prices, etc., and in other ways endeavoring 
te secure a better price for their raw product. Perhaps there may be some 
good to be done by meeting and talking over the price of tar; but, for my 
part, I think it is possible to overdo ‘‘ Associations,” and prefer to stop at 
home and burn the tar under the retorts until better prices are offered. 
What is the use of our “‘ Gas Institute,” and of our six district associations, 
if we are to have distinct associations formed for the purpose of dealing with 
each *‘ burning” question as it arises? I have always understood that the 
objects of our ‘‘ Institute,” and of our district associations, were intended to 
include everything relating to the interests of the gas industry. Really, if 
associations increase and multiply so rapidly, they will smother each other, 
fall into disrepute by failing in their respective objects, to a greate: or less 
extent, uud the benefits, which are undoubtedly derivable by the use of the 
association principle in reasonable moderation, will be lost sight of altogether. 
Gas engineers must have sufficient leisure to attend to their proper sphere of 
duty. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Gas Institute, with the exception 
of one, a by no means unimportant item, the pleasure excursion, is now be- 
come a thing of the past. This year the meeting was held in London, and 
the attendance has been fully maintained. Two notable innovations have 
been introduced this year, for the first time at a metropolitan meeting. The 
afternoon sittings have been omitted, so there is now only one sitting, from 
10:30 to 2 o’clock, on each day; and the annual banquet has been done 
away with, The latter has been dwindling for some years past, not that 
there is any lack of interest or good will amongst the members, but simply 
from the fact that as the attendance now numbers some 500 strong, it is diffi- 
cult to get so large a party comfortably accommodated so that all may see the 
chairman and hear the speeches. So the attendance has been weakened by 
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] Montreal 
1 hy, i . 
i V ut jum] ( Ni H 
1 l lav a] se for investi B ( 
y har save Fulton Municipal, ar I I 
pt ul sti th displayed by the latter i GAS COALS. 
‘ x t ‘ I ind ¢ | + = N 














c. l M 
N irk (N. J é ire str Old | 5 I ‘ x 
I I lea harp ad | e ! Pa 
[t r t point is led At | 4 
1 . VALVES. 
LOO M 111-112 25, Ex 
} W Tt . 
2000 bond | jui ’ 
{ i ) ter is share ll fi Wi 
1 y rt t} f ] | rs H i ) ‘ 
1, 6 case « d Boston, GAS LAPS, 
New Hav We note a decided improy = 
» Ira l ras securities i despite — 
torts of the S torial inquisitors, Washing ‘tic ~ Fy 
M inquisitors, Wauhi Advertisers In 
D. ( is keeps along in the even tenor of PURIFIER SCREENS, 
GAS ENGINEERS 3: 
= GAS STOVES, 
Gas Stocks. ebeeies Met 1. Pa Z 
) r t y 
—— STREET LAMPS, 
Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and | GAS WORKS APPARA' , . ' Cit 9 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, CONSTRUCTION 
W . 2 New Yor Cr rc indalon BURNERS, 
| y ) y& 
K Mu M 
= a PURIFYING WATERIAL. 
; — S {fs 
; Bartlett, Hay § 7 19 
rats - scars ces Morris, Tasker & Co. ed, P rEAM BRLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 
. ; ( tal Pa As} Davis & Fa 1m Mf; Wa im. M . 5] 
Consolidat *35,.430.000 100 78 78 Tanner & I GAS FIXTURES, 
Central 140.000 5 R. D. Wood & ¢ : York Cit : 1 
S 29.) 000 17 een . STEAM PUMPS. 
Equitat 2,000,000 100 120 123 PROCESSES, Works, N Y. Cit 
3 se ; Natior STEAM ENGINES. 
‘ etl LOO H r ‘ ‘ 
| 1.000.000 113 115 ies 
: GAS AND WATER PIPI cour CRUSHER. 
Harle ! 170,000 ‘ : ‘ 
Metro tan, B 58.000 113 Warren F 
Mut $500,000 100 111 113 Mellert Four M GAS BAGS. 

B 3 1,500,000 1000 104 107 : na 1 N York City t 
Municiy Bonds 750,000 oii tina ; COAL HANDLING MACHINERY, 
Norther 125.000 0 ) ast & Ros . t 6 

‘ t ‘ y f 
~ LO8.000 M * 
a | ie ate £00. Phila. Pa... SITUATION WANTED 
Richmond ¢ 5. f 500.000 50 a0) sche r,5 . 


Bonds.. 10,000 ‘ppeee leads = As Superintendent of Ca 
RETORTS AND FIRE BR f . _ 


s Works. 





| cada ture and distri 
Brookly1 : 2 000,000 95 111 113 s. Kreis e and fit 
Citize 1.200.000 2) 73x Adam Web P references given 
.. 2 Bond 520.000 1000 LOE 110 (pg r tgw! f 
Fulton Mut § OOO.000 100 153 | 9 & Ldvance ‘ 
500,000 104 LOR umes G : > - 
i i 
Peo} 1.000.000 10 71 | ween ats Ne . 4 ( , Austin, Texas 
6 290.000 1O¢ 7 | _— oe , ~~ —— 
250,000 LOS . t 1G I SI nerin | at D iti p j i 
Metrovolit 1,000,000 100 87x § Gas Ret uperintendent s Fosition vesire 
Nassau 1.000.000 25 117x ens & How M ‘ ’ the } 
Otis 700,000 1000 101 1902 |<" = “ pe . ' 3. Satisfa 
Williams} r} 1,000,000 50 1389x — = : 
| SCRUBBERS AND CONF TE SER 
bBouds 1 000.000 112 114 aetna ; Psert one ie 
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FOR SALE, 


Four Purifying Boxes, with Dry Centers 


One Station Meter and By-Pass: Oue Scrub- 


ber, and Two Washers. 
For parti 
SAN ANTONIO ¢ 


O41 





Cc. W. HUNT CO., 
No. 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Coal Handling Machinery, 


UTOMATIC RAILWAY, 
CABLE RAILWAY, STE AM SHOVEL, ardeesciny 
ENGINES, COAL TUBS, COAL & COKE CARS. 


OISTI} YG edd ¥ oe 


Plans and S} 


salen ese Coal sabmenaie Buildings 


Improved Patent 
GAS BAG OR 
ee we. 







¥ MITCHELL, VANCE & ( CO., 


Chandelicrs 


Indicator. 





GAS KIND OURES. 
: wine: 4 ; 
ms § —— _ — Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PEERLESS MFG. CO., 34 Murray St., N.Y. 











“GIBBS. 


PORTLAND GEMENT 


Is guaranteed to be the fin Er 
any grade imported for mak 


Extract of Paper, with tests, read be fore 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
sent on application. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


Sole Agent for U.S., 
23 Liberty St., New York. 








= Portland Cement - 


STETTIN, CERMANY. 
“MEREUR.’ 


Please apply for pt sof « 
*MERKUR,” t 
EMIT LANZ, 
2&4 Stone St., Room !19, N.Y. City. 





- BARTLETT. 





GEROULD S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


A Cement for patching ret 

making up all be h-work joints I 
for us Economie 1d thorough in its v 
te stick. For ree 


eS. L. GEROUL D 
Manchester, N. H. 





HOWARD FLEMING. 
23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORT! 


“BRIDGEND” 


Silica FIRE Bricks 


FOR COKE OVENS AND GA 
PORTLAND AND ROMAN CE MENTS, 


Correspondence Invit 


*“DINAS” 





GOODWIN'S DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


GAS LIGHT COMPANIES | 


i Price, 


Of the U. §. and Canada. 


FPrice, = = = = $10.00. 


Orders may be sent to A. MI. CALLENDER & CO., 


STUEBNER & WOODS GAS COMPANIES, ATTENTION! 


MANUFAC ¢ ( 
Self-Dumping | ‘Steel and Iron = 

» Hoisting Tubs, Side and Bottom Star = e Brea CY, 
fmm Dumping Cars, Iron Wheelbar . : 

) rows Holating Blocks, F Etc ' EASILY SHARPENEI 
rows, Hoisting ns ‘ 

TON, J New nanle RT OT 





2 te et a 


Me LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


MUNICH REGENERATIVE FURNACE 


System Drs. Schilling and Bunte. 
Greatest Durability! Minimum of Attention! 


COMPLETE DISTILLATION IN 31: HOURS. 
Ten to Thirteen Pounds of Coke to Hundredweight of Coal. 


NO CLINKER. NO CARBONIC OXIDE IN THE REGENERATIVE FLUES. 


Almost AUTOMATIC in Action. 


The Most Sucecesstul R ‘nerative Furnace in Use, 


TAY WARD & CO. 


Agents for the United States. 


CARBONCRYSTAL, 


Trade Mark. 
A Very Superior Article 


Coal Tar CGaxbon 


For Enriching Gas by the Carburetting Process Used in the Albo-Carbon and 
Other Lights. 








Supplied in 10-pound tins—100 pounds in cass t packed t bull Sample 


W. H. H. CHILDS, 73 Maiden Sead N. Y. 


ir A 


AS @ SOUrCE Of Light, Heal, ald Power 


By Oo. Jd. RMR. BUMYPYBRREY Ss. 








| A Pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, treating of the use of Gas as a seurce of 


Light, Heat, and Power 


os . sf =. ** . * ~ ~ . . . " . 

esigoned for distribution neve (e460 ATARANRIAGC AMMAN MH HOI AN OFAMATC AHA AF HATS 

a Vee 0 awe eevee ew ee WY Wn Wee ween BLL Wee ee VMOU AGL ee Vda ee 
& . - = 


10 cts. each, $5 per 100, $50 per 1,000. 


Gas Companies can have their owr 


All orders t 


A. M. CALLEN DER cc CO.,, 


42 Pine Street, N. Y. City 
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ec Main Dip Reg 


Hydrauli 
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CONN vELLY & CO., LTD. 
Sieam-Jet Exhausters 


» and one-third less stean 
market re heaply 





a de factured having Compensi 


I i: the nsator with all other Exhausters 
da distinct ma It is simple in<« ic- 
ed, not lia Logret out of order, and ¢ t 


Over 1,000 now in| use. 


fe. 177 Broadway, New York. 





LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO, 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
93s to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 


TROY, N. ¥. 
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a ee 


v2 John McLean 


a F Man’f 


—, 


a 
Za a” —sC'VAALVES. 


298 Monroe Stroet, VN. V, 








VULCANIZED ASBESTOS 


RENEWABLE DISC 
GLOBE OR ANGLE VALVE. 


. 
Ket. 


n the Mar 


s Valve i 


A 
wW 


oo 


COCKS THAT NEVER STICK. 





eck Valves with Asbestos Disc and 
Dp tig’ r 





2 All ¢ is t iT 
FAIRBANKS & ‘CO., 
WAY, N ST., BALTIMORE, M 
ADWrAY, A ANY, N.Y 2W }0D ST., PITTSBURGIHPA 


MAIN ST t ALO, N.Y CHESTNUT PHILA., PA 
\IRBANKS BROWN & CO... 33M my py ey MASS 




















: = be 
To Gas Companies. S : 

We make to order CAP BURNERS oO v7 
a z 

Als SERVICE ¢ a. . 1885. Just the thing = 
. . Fics ps. Nomoving parts; — 

\ at 

MAIN g @ x ves, and checks it- = 

es ing currents; cannot 5 

Cc. A. GQEFRORER, ws der we out; the 

E4 t and best of all governors. < 

245 N. Sth Street, Phila he >> y mail, 10 cents Send =~ 








BON LIGHT ! 


4 ™\ 93 «3 
Aisa A hay 


i olid material, where- 
than thr ee- -fo] d. 
Ys 
Light, at a 
| s is 


p.. J. 


Pp 3 to 55 German St., Baltimore, Md. 

C} l and 93 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. L 20 S. Fourth St., ‘See Minn. 
C 245 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





100 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. prsigeocnesccggetbemmanagecnges PAGE, 


No. 69 Wa Ww. TS. Cite 





TH Hi BOW BR GAS LAMP. 
C.& W. Walker's Carbonic Acid & Tar Extracting Washer 
B. DONKIN CO PAT. IMP. GAS VALVE. 
Young & Be ona Putents. Henry Aitkin’s Patents. 


R. P. SPICE, London, Ene HENRY SIMON, Manchester, Eng. 


He Shampion Gas Generators, 


Pat. Ay IT 11 6, N IO 1, ras 339. 472. 


These Generat ire desig if Water Gas (carbonic oxide 








ind hydrogen, non-il t r ( t s of any candle px 


From Any Combustible Material, More than Twice as Fast, and 
at Less than Half the Cost, 


wer desired - 


As « pared rket Drawings and 
specifications can br tained f t tol . ( and are also in the 
! he pr Ne York, Brooklyn, 
Waltham, Cincinnati, Fort W t t be obtained of cost of any 
size of Generators re 
HENR = Cc. REAWY/, 
Inwentor, Patent« Sole stelle 


CHICACO, ILL. 
ELOPYP PER’sS 





7. GJ. 


AUTOMATIC [JIFFERENTIAL GAS GOVERNOR 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN SIMPLICITY. 
RELIABILITY OF ACTION GUARANTEED. 


“First Cost’ would be Saved Short Time by Reduced Leakage Account. 
Do not fail to fully investigate th rits of this Covernor before purchasing any 
other Send for Circular. 


Arch and 22d Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADAM WHEBER’S enn 


NeW ald Improved Regenerative Furnace 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN SMALL GAS WORKS. 


A Saving of at Least Forty per Cent. over 
Old Methods. 





- Se 


Cheapness of construction and absence of elaboration are 
Prom of nang It ” Wi applic: ' ; oer ‘ ABller's hija ot ctr 


applicable in ca 
, ; —— oars STRONG, AND DURABLE. 
not convenient to excavate deeply below the line ol the retort house m 
: 0. M, Kel & Supt. Gas Lt.& Coke Co. Columbus, Ind. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








Correspondence respectfully solicited. Descriptive Circulars on application. ( M Hi 


Manhattan Fire Brick & Enameled Clay Retort Works, The Forest City Naptha Co, 


REFINE! 
Rea Crownh EO Brand 


OFFICE, 633 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, N. Y. CITY. NAPTHA AND GASOLINES, 


Cement for MAKES A BETTER JOINT THAN RED LEAD. — "tee sii a 


Testimonial from Esrtlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md Gas Companies 








‘Have used it for a number « f ye irs in construction of Gis/ FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


Light Tanks; makes a permanent and tight joint.” Made only b) | Connapendens 
Gasholders| PECORA PAINT co., Phila.. Pa. No. 43 Euclid Avenue, "Caeveiin d, Ohio. 








NATIONAL GAS LIGHT AND FUEL COMPANY, 


Sole Owners and Licensees of the Springer Patent Cupola and Process for the U.S., 


Builders, Lessees, and Ccnicago. 


Purchasers of 


i AS W ORKS 


Seldans Cupola 


Gas Generating System. 






References. 














mesial Ice 


‘ETER ROOM 




















4 | 
EY - 4 
= 
2 
Zz as oe |} Best Gas Generating System Enown 
va ; 
Orders from Cities, Towns, and Public Institutions Promptly Executed. Address 


NATIONAL CAS LICHT AND FUEL COMPANY, - - = No. 162 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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. 
| Iron Sponge is now used by over three hundred gas compan [ Nn t 1 al form of 
I ever used for the purification of gas, Many pers nfound ‘] y nondescript 
| ixture of iron turnings, etc., ‘‘ Iron Sponge 
Tron Sponge is a distinct form of iron, obtains t x f lation from 
umosphere It retains the contour or shape of the ore, ex} le i | polishes quickly 
i silvery lustre. It consists of the non-volatile matter of the ray f t tile matter, which, 
Z separating from the ore, leaves minute cells and spaces tl t cal action, It 
be used with equal satisfaction and economy on both ¢ l have vastly 
ferent results in amount of gas purified per bushel of lime, du permitting tar 
ily vapors to enter purifiers— conditions hayi equal ¢ ffect o1 
The saving it will effect in any works (whether making ul or litions most 
orable to its use. In most works a layer of sawdust on lower ed, 
We invite attention to the following letters, and will pu I 
—™~ rye — . : . 
CONNELLY & CoO., Ltd., 17 Broaaway, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI, 0.—It aff me pleasure to state t , , 
Sponge in conne on wilt im check | 
ts are eminently satisfactor ta reduction t f ‘ ( il M user 
ation A. HICKENLO OPI : 
as) ana ire 
s HICAGO, ILL.—Your 1 S| e for gas purificat ; 
nf this cc pany d e past tive years, al cs {LACKELFORD, Supt 
it we are Ww it it at the north stati is we 
PTHEOBALD FORSTAI ( e past three 
COLUMBUS, O In reply t ur letter of the it se WDERY, Supt 
rifying coal gas almost to e exclusion of ota uy 
sults have always bee Sut LCTOry e elimi ears, and 
tted hydrogen from the ga und re ‘ a . 
that the oxide of iron process of purific: Ww S et | fanager 
of hydrate of lime purificati I regard the it we ave beer 
f oxrile fir f which | have ar knowledge : saris en ™ 
I McMILLIN I return to the use 
CHARLESTON, 8. ¢ I ver t irs of the ve W 1 ARD SALTER, Supt 
mid l | ron entire sat 
ussed thi 5.000008 « feet to date we st sing i eet prota gic teyond 
ul a8 face, it has be rd work “ 4 
‘ ‘ it ha 1 ri I AS LIGHT CO 
supply HOMAS TURNER 
. , 7 e value of 
FITCHBURG, MASS As lam changing the Ir $ I rt f vercome ae 
er Soe ones Se Se ones, Se pes H. KIMBALL, Prest 
: would state tl 1 I ( " ui { i " ux 
ushe H. F. COGGSHALL, M Ih Sponge, and 
ther materia] 
MACON, GA \ ! i y as to how I am pl I ST] na | cht Ce : 
luse has trea ( free to say tl 
oO reuson t ing s ivorabl mpress s i v Iron Sponge as 
A. E. BOARDMAN, Supt. Gas W We purchased a supply 
1 tire Satisfaction 
SANDUSKY, O I insv nquiry regardir Lt ~~) | ( ( is al ted 
e used your materia nt t e April, 1 t ‘ ; ‘ 
coarse sawdust tk rn t 1 ive used sa furt MeNEII @ ‘ 
expect to do s rs ( It } : — 
‘ ld method 10M Wy Oe CuSsuUul save 
‘ constant 
CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA \ el LUSIng J ri t in fact it re 
with the t of satisfact tl st of 0) to be satisfac 
vhile using lime, \ \ RILI P. GREEN, Supt 
ELGIN, ILI Re} t nquiry as to satisfact ‘ y e since Oct. 1, 1884, 
y we have used your purit rf iterial for } ve vitht bes i Itis1 h cleaner 
rfect satisfaction f ence } ui CARROLL COLLINS 
M. H. THOMPSON, 8S 
NORRISTOWN, PA For the purification of Our water g it. the Nove ag heer 
t , held in th vy last October, we used your [ron S$} t P the 
I believe it to be the best material for the purifica eS t ‘ pr ed = 
ts of sulphur lt would recommend it as the most ul cr room ™ SIDI 
trouble, of ar aterial | ever used LOWE MFG. CO i. SS. ( l W ‘ v L\NIGEN, Agent 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—T!t mpany has used your Ir Ss re th i : wou ay that 
gus for the last six years We have used it bec t ‘ ’ t © the resent, 
ind the reports the State Gas Inspect show tf i 00 ibic feet 
up to the requirem¢ s of the law in freedom f1 i | , rification about 
VM. R. PLUNKETT, Trea Coal ( eee e care of at 
( RAT L, Supt 
LAWRENCE, MASS In answer to yours of the 16th Iw Sa ;, 
r Sponge at these works f st ral years, and are pe tly satisfied wit , as on Sponge 
ed from it ( R. HUMPHREYS - my vuly, ~s 
‘ ‘ shel respect- 
AST CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—We commenced the e of rfrons ye M S84 Ww 1,058 feet per 
In November and Decem! we purified 11,000 feet pr c We ha tN shels of new 
10,000 Teet thi h the Sponge, and as yet it WS! ut f sing ( l ‘ We estimate 
ing n tlie 7 4 uw? yw the past ty hse iz ne Sout H A ALLYN ticatic th Sy ne 
IHN RODGERS. Supt 
ADIZ, O We have bee sing your Sponge tor five s nh ¢ I 
t about e-f rth the when we used lime ft cut CIS€ and are ¢ 
A. N. HAMMOND, Supt. Ca ; MA GAS LIGHT CO 
HARON, PA I have use li Sponge for se ! ea W we have been 
results t proves o1 It us |] t . faction 
to work w D. R. SHIRA 
ARREN SMITH, See. 
OGAN, O In reply to irs of the 16th inst.. we on sing 
Sponge received ft \ I August, 1884, « S \ S we have sed your 
ind, as far as I can igre ely t st as long ag We lesire 
feation by me \ MICHTI CHAS } PRICHARD. Supt 
ILUMBUS, IN D.—In rey to yours of the 16th, w | 5 it we ave be f ( ears, with od 
vonge for two and a half years lare perfectly ‘ wit! t be ot my 188 
than lime and just as d ( M. KELLI LAWRENCE GAS CO) 
WILKES-BARRE, PA In rey to yours of . , I ‘ r tw vears 
[ron Sponge October, 1885, ar refer itt > th t hanye t \ w how 
and the back pressut ich decrea } [ARRIS. Sur 
rater a MARCUS SMITH, S 
‘ il x 
N. Y.—The carload of Iron § Pine t o 
isu t n doubt as t« I ‘ 1. HENSLEY ‘ 
I ¥ abandoned ‘ , 
ounts tle Sp jet] t t i I | r we tute 
the comforts corr ngly re ( I ure j 
circular, i hott is SS 1 Vith lime, and 
ime, and have allowed it to remair . Iitabsorbs any y matt JOS. 8S. GREEN, Sec 
d mechanically past our condenser. C. A. KITTLE, General Ma: . Sponge for some months. It 
HYDE PARK, ILLS.—We have used your Iron Sponge in our works since N ‘ heaper thar any other process we 
st, and have found it very satisfactory, GEO, C, WILSON, Prest OHN W. TULLIS, Prest, 
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GAS ENGINES. GAS ENGINES. GAS ENGINES. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


The following advertisement appears in this and other papers: 


THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE. 


» per cent. less y other ras 


1 ‘ 1 wer! 
There also appeared 1 t| New York World of September 2¢ th, 1885, the following modest challenge: 

THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE 
Is teed te nsume from 30 to 75 per cent 3 gas per brake 

i ] el 1D I 1 ter 

() r it tl il Amer 
t I i lers the t 
O f they« CR 17D 


The Clerk (y is Ky I ( Thi} ! immediate ly accepted t | is ha e] ‘ electing fol the test a No. 3 Kn eine 
from the steck on hand, every part of which was of their own manufacture, in Philadelphia. 


The supe rintendent of the I) ‘| ite issued the following I’ rill tions to rn the Judges in their tests: 


‘The exhibitors shall furni ription of their « in¢ ving weight, upon the e my as well as t pow f t engine—both as regards the 
price, claimed horse } vel l tor! t t Judges 1 lay 1 wtual {fe powe 
quire, ** Ex tor I ested to make preparation for the test immediately. 
“The exhibitor hall « furnis frict brake and proper and “Tf an xhibitor iould take any exception to any act of the Judges 
complete indicator attachment (the tor e used to be furnished } during the test, they are 1 sted to enter their protest in writing within 


the Institute. ) twenty-four of the time of said test.” 
‘*The test will last sis urs { it full power, and will bear The Judges ec ced the duration of the test for each engine to two hours 


The Judges’ Report upon the Test Between the ‘“Otto’”’ and Clerk Gas Engines, at the 54th Fair of 
the American Institute, December, 1885. 


The undersigned Jud 3 rep rt that iter ft tests made with the Clerk Statement of Tests, 
. r K 
and Otto Engines, whi were ¢ S fully as poss ble under the ‘ 
existing conditions, the results a rd ption of gas were practically Stroke 14 inches 
identical the differen ng a } foot per ef tive Weight 4 pounds = 
horse power per hour (ut { t ‘ vel . mendable feature Weight 14.79 p | 
i f ; Weig! 4 ) pounds s 
in both engine ESPECIALLY IN 1 ( t1 vy of the paramount 10 ft. x 4 ft. 6 i . 
} .- Equal 45 sq. ft aua 
importance of the item of consul t fi Gi es, we lo not jua j Equ 
Floor space 1.68 sq. ft 
' = } ] ‘ ‘ r — * - 
feel justified in deciding uy I iwines solely upon 1.10 sq. ft 
joints of design and work: i] t e we would recommend a _ Net weig 111.34 pour 
I : : 
more thorough and test, wl ! t the difference in « Averag I 
] ' Lengt f le I 
my, ll any, or prove bey i est t tand I the tw SNCS | Gunic fect of cas u ~ 
on that score ; in which latte eit me proper to base a de Horse power by brake 9.6 12.007 
cision on other points, et ted e test hereto app ded. Morse power by indicator 10.96 13.54 
Pressure of gas 1‘¢ in. water in. wate 
A true copy of Joun W. CHAMBERS. Sec. Cubic feet gas per brake H,P. per hour 24.64 24.44 
Cubic feet g t o1 20 1 RE 
Wm. F. Wriaart, Late Act ( f U.S. N eee a cape ane eg 
JouHn S. ROAKE. rs erature of o wate i en ic 
E. A. Macrr, Engineer U. 8. N O65 degrees 1B degrees 
E. M. HuGenTosier, Price 81,075.00 pape gla 
N. P. Towne, En; eer U.S. N. Price per brake horse power $111.98 $87.45 


The Clerk Gas Engine Company respectfully commend the above report to the careful consideration of 


the Gas Fraternity—particula is to the failure on the part of the challenging party to sustain their claim. 


The Clerk Cas Engine is Guaranteed for One Year from Sale. 
C eul I's, prices, al dd full information furnished I fi} p ication. 


SOLE MAHRERNSs, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co,.,, 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. A. B. STANNARD, Agent. 





Goneoral Agonts, 


THH GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO. 


1016 Filbert St., Phila. 142 Chambers St., N. Y, 76 Dearhorn St., Chicago. 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO., 


, 508 to 514 West Twenty-second St, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St., Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Oh1o. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street San Fran: 


No. 810 North Second Street. St. Lo Mo 





CAN ME 
ew YORK & Pye RD 
= t. 
5 NSM 











New Design Cast Iron ** Economy” Cabinet Stoves 


THE COMPANY MANUFACTURES 


GAS STOVES FUR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES, 


In all Sizes, for Domestic, Restaurant, and Hotel Use. 


A 1so. 


A Variety of Apparatus for Mechanical Purposes, Using Gas as Fuel. 


‘These Stoves may be seen in operation at our Retail Store, No. 22: ie, N. Y. Call and examine. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SHOWING THE VARIOUS STYLES AND SIZES, 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK, RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 
J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.cO, MANHATTAN 
CORNER OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Brick. Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER hades ADAM WEBER. F 


1] (ay Matera, Fe Cay Foe inna chimney Tow” [CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Clay Gas Retorts, Dy Miia an rade Fr Cl AND RETORT SETTINGS 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 


Gas House Tiles, 901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
‘ ‘ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N.Y 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 





Ground Clay, Fire Brick and Cir 
Fire Sand in Barrels, B. KREISCHER & SONS. 
J. H. GAUTIER. r. B. GAUTIER 
el tilenciiel f aneuasnanee OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 
BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire bn it Mors Gas Retorts, 


(EDWARD D. hag-escbeeh & i ) 


eS ase | TILES, FIRE BRICK. 





























VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | Bra 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N.¥. | AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. e 
Works, ESTABLISHED 15664. Office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis Block a 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. JAMES GARDNER, JR... PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 
Successor to WiIiGmTIAM GARDNER ck SON. Cl 
Fire Clay Goods for was Works. 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 EILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Ag gent for the N ew Er glan 1d States. cain ia, fe. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York, ESTABLISHED 1866. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. = 
HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 
CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. Cl 
STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, — + 
J. ANDERSON, Pures. & Mana’r OF IRONTON, OHIO. C. PETERS, Srorerary. : 
Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. E? 
Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 
CHICAGO COAKHILL A ae ee ee 
Retort & Fire Brick Works, GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK ‘BALTIMORE 
ee, na i ig RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. fF 2 
CHICAGO, ILL. e the 
GEORGE C. HICKS, Pres. PAUL P. AUSTIN, Sec. & TREAS FProprictors, 
inte een LOCUST Poin, BALTIMORE, MD. E 
Clay Retorts and Settings. PARKER-RUSSELL MINING & MFG. CO. Com the City by T , 
BLOCKS & TILES City Office, 711 Pine street, Clay Retorts Blocks & Tiles, sol 
Standard Fire Bricks. ST. LOUIS, MO. FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
NEWSBIGGING’S “mmnestilve manufacture of AND FIRE CEMENT. 
Gas Manager’s Handbook, , MATERIALS FOR CAG COMMAND. | Oot wan tot Scents Sis mt cote | 
Pri bt $4.80. rs are made to stand cha anges of temperate th este sass the E 


EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. o). iso te are in almost every State of the Union, to all ot | WALDOBROS., 88 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS 


Orders may he sent to this Office. whom, we refer. Sole Agents New England States 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK, GAS LAMPS. EKXHAUSTERS. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


916 Market St., St. Louis. Mo. 
Works, Howard Station, Mo. Pacific R.R. 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts 


RETORT SETTINGS, 


Sewer Pipe, 3 to 24 in, diameter. 


STEAM PUMPS. 











. & Treas 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


Bartlett’s FPatent 


GLOBE LAMPS, 


Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


und iy, in barrels and in bulk All 
kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 





Cincinnati Gas Retort & Fire Brick Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 


a on 


us Mt th i vi ut lk 


oer Ti 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 








fice and Salesroo mm. 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


rs intendi t< ect lamps and posts 


> Clay, Fi 
er Fire Clay G odie 


a 


Branch Works, New Cumberland, W. Va. 
GENERAL OFFICE ANL WORKS 


Burns St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Stettiner | 
Chamotte Fabrik Actien 
Gesellschaft, 


Formerly DIDIER, 


(Patentees of the Dr. Schilling & Dr. Bunto ~ q ; 
Regenerative Furnace) ; —_— ‘Fes 19 —— eae 


hasaisgp apna GERMANY. 


| 
f all Gas Engi 3 “i to our Fire-Proof 


CLAY GAs RETORTS 


ENAMELED AND UNENAMELLED), 


of St —— = | = o> j 
eee, Tiles a 


EXTRA FIRE BRIGK, IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 








Noy, 





is superior to and ex: 


ther similar man so ire eared ment of alumin a BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES ¢ U VER INORS, ELB Ws Pit E F [TINGS, Ete. FURNISHED TO ORDER, 
ned in our material (up to 45 per cent.) is larger than in . 
satel herons sid i he Cited sats; whist | PEL, 8 EME, ROOTS, 2s:2%ec: & Monuiactarers, CONNERSVILLE, IND, 
ns tthe clay ‘sed. ar S.S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. 
en Per Eee COOKE & CoO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


| EIMItr. LENZ, | SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 4 


= A.S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


PATEN TS. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


Solicitor of American & Foreign Patents 
BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 








925 F. ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








N { i FI ‘ 
ro Ever Introduced, 
| paration and prosecution > ee a = , 
ia ieidiiean. ” dilieciatiecaimamimaiabiae de j aa Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 
Office attended to for moderate fees. Ne 08 ‘mey in Bs ——- Pigs 
ine United States possesses superior facitities |. Sale = = 4.S. Cameron Steam Pom Works, 
i olaestbtine -_ atents, or for ertaining the paten = : ———— = =} — = 
~ finventions. ¢ png patents ap netioner for 25 cents _—— — = —3- ae Me = 








nae] Foot East 23d St., N. ¥. 
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GAS AND WATER PIPES. GAS AND WATER PIPES. ENGINEERS. 





SAM’L R. SHIPLEY, Pr JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sei | P.D. WANNER, 


ag GESTER moN Wop, 
ane ~ gO J ws pe Reading, Fa. 


WOR HED AT READING. PA.1845 [A 
“WANUFACTURERS OF. 
) 3 3 












% b= 


ite 








(ist SRgBNSBLEK Be tes Witte ff. 
Fer = ° qa * Lamp Posts, Retorts, ete. 
ace a ers —— ; 
General Foundry and Machine Work. 


masaetl | 








are => OU 0 Sire: = = gee Shai pas i ae 0.0 
199 33299. ee 27 LaF 5, a a4 CAST IRON 
ene = 


From 2 to 48 Inches in Diameter. 


Aas Sgoseem Lis aud Water ipes 


ae AO “S : 
soa, See = JOZTIN EFO-x, 


Last IPO Gas Water Pipes, Stop Valves, Fire Aydrauts, Gasholders, Wf,|_ 160 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Oflice No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 





THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WARREN FOUNDRY ian MACHINE CoO,, Gast Iron as F Water Pipe 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work.| M. J. DRUMMOND. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 136-1 ‘Cast lron Gas & Water Pipe 


MATTHEW ADDY, Presid W. L. DAVIS, Sell GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas SPECIAL CASTINGS & LAMP POSTS. 


Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Company, 95 Liberty St., - New York. 
Lamp Posts ) ~ renin if Bre ag h | JOS. R. THOMAS, CE, 


AND 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND YACTIINISTS, 


Columbus, Ohio. 














BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. Y FoR 





Gas&Warer Co's. |ters Relating to Gas Works 


Macufacture Pipe trom 4% to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality. 
— and Gas Manufacture. 


Pancoast & Rogers. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 








WROUGHT IRON PIPE, WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 


32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 


VALVES AND GATSES, THE CHEMIST'S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 


Cast Iron Cas & Water Pipe. °°" 2::msss 


28 Platt and 15 Gold St., New York. 


tr COMPLETE, $2.50 








WM. HENRY WHITE, 
The Management of Small Gas WOTKS. as engineer « contractor 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y.) 8° een 





'MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Ltd., 


Specials--Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 





aeey §6SPECIAL casTINGs | May be Consulted on all Mat- 





Ni 


hi 
W 


M: 
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GAS LAMPS. SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


The Siemens and Lungren 


REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS. 


A System of Burning Gas whereby its 
Illuminating Power is Increased fron 3800 
to £400 per ct. without the Expense, Trouble 
and Annoyance resulting frow the use of 
Hydrocarbon Enriching Material. 








The Siemens-Lungren nly Silver 
Medal or Highest Award for G nel “ Novelties ” 
Exhibition of the Franklin I Phila... Oet.. ’8 





LUNGREN LAMP 


THIRTEEN CANDLE POWER PER CUBIC FOOT OF GAS! 


This result 1s obtair 





SIMPLY BY THE SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF THE REGENERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


CU msequenl this largely increased illuminatior is a ways maint e] St and frequent attention. 


THE SIEMENS-LUNCREN COMPANY, 


NM. EX. Cor. Vist. St. and Washington Av., Phila.. Pa. 


THE “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The “Standard” Washer-Scrubber has been adopted ° erally by Gas Companies in 


a 


North and South America, Europe, Asia, Australia, and N 





NO OTHER APPARATUS REMOVES ALL THE AMMONIA FROM THE CAS. 


Its dimensions admit of placing it under cover without the great expense incurred in a 
high building to protect Tower Scrubbers from chang f temperature: thus the “Standard” 


Washer-Scrubber costs much less than other system: 


A i B Crockett. Ksq., President and Eneimeer of t hie san LT \ ( a any. Wl OS. under date of 


May 22, ISSO: 


“The ‘Standard’ Scrubbers have been in constant operatic nths, and have given entire 
. . . ] . . e . | , 
itisfaction We have tried them under many different conditio1 ne y the use of about two gallons 
water per thousand feet of gas, it gives us Liquor of 15 oz, stre () from British Columbia, and 
‘contains large quantities of Ammonia, and we found it impossibl e Ammonia with one gallon of 
] 4 ] . ’ ° 
vater: but with two gallons we get good, strong Liquor, and ¢ o traces of Ammonia at 
the outlet.” 
‘ Kecent Orders for ** Standard’? Washer-Secrubb: er ‘ ved trom 
J. P. HARBISON, ESQ., Treas. Hartford City Gas Light C ras | 
N. VAN KEUREN, ESQ., Secretary Bridgeport G Light Compa smdgeport, Con 
W H PEARSON, ESQ., pecretary ind General Manager ( t 3G | l'oront Can, 
E. M. BREESE, MSQ., Engineer and Superintendent Detroit G Light ¢ Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
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(7A. WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION, 


R. D. WOOD « Co., 


400 Chestnut Street, Pnila-., 


Cast [P00 bas & Walter pt, Wale Machin at K bas Apparat 











Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 





Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves 





Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
and Pumps. Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Castings saa Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 


Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works, - = Millville, Florence, and Camden, N. J 





Tanner & Delaney Engine Co.. 
RICHMOND VA. 


GAS APPARATUS, 


NCLUDING 


Condensers of Various Styles 
SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, HOLDERS, 


Castings for Retort Houses, Etc. 


ALSO STEAM ENCINES AND BOILERS. 


4 


AN M- WAS 


a 
t 
7 
a 
z 
Zz 
, 2 
an) 
y Be 
% > 
GC 
Ce 
e 
a 
3 oe 
o Z 


ANASWA-SWO 


03 JANOS 





and Estimates Furnished 


Serre & SAYRE MFG. iii 


G. PORTER, Pres 





245 Broadway, N. 


Machinery & Aggartas fa Gas Work 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 





Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
= Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete, 


Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘ Standard” Scrubbers Isbell’s Patert Self-Sealing Ret 


ort Doors 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, wopRis, TASKER & CO,, 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS, 


CGCJAS APPRVARATVU S, Isimitea, 
Holders, Purifiers, Washers, Ete., Ete. Boiler and Tank Work. : 


Steam Engines. ° 
Hydraulic Machinery. Bessemer Plants, Etc. Builders of Gas Works, 
Washington Ave. and Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND (¢ 


JAMES R. FLOYD, 


SUCCESSOR tRING 


& FLOYD) 


Oregon ods Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N.Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 


AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 


EX HAUSTE RS 


levu s from pressure 


BE NDS and BR ANC HES 


f all sizes and descript 


for rel gk 


FLOYD'S PATENT 

MALLEABLE RETORT 
PATENT 

SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 

FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 

FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME, 

BUTLER'S 

SCREENING 


LIb. 


COKE SHOVELS. 
GAS 


and everything « 
Ww 


GOVE 
ad with 


orde 


RNORS, 


ennecte ll regulated Gas W 
omple te 
SELLER’S 
eaks | 


we 
r. 


rks at 


price, and ll 


CEMENT 


for stopping n Retorts. 





N. B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 
Plans, Bir fealions, and Estimates furnished. 
J 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 





ONSTRUCTION, GAS WORKS AI ALARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 
TT 

CONTINENTAL WORKS. 

rn. FEF. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 

NPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

AND MANUFACTURER OF 
A S-HOTLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 








MAINS, 


Manufactu 
ations prepared 


DRAULIC 


i with the re and 





nd Specific 
1d pecitf 


GASHOL DE RS OF ANY 


M \ essary Plant for Lighting 
: and Manufactories. 
H I. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas 





STACEY MEG. Co., 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOF’ 


t 
} 


LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 


COKE peru arcs mapaNn. 


f W 


- ~—, 


And all ki nd 


Oil Gas Works. 


( 1 HOpecialt 


y. 


Foundry : 
oF & 39 Mill Street 


ww 
16, 


Cincinnati, 


rowusght Iron Works: 
1S, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 


Onio. 


33, 35, 





BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Office, German & Ca 


Works, Pratt & Scott. 


PURIFIERS. 
*su31i09 
SYUISNACNOD 

















Biwuilt, 18e4: 
Pit - wn) 
You On) = 
Mn) CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 
Ak CU, 
o =n 12. DEILZ & FOW LER, |8 
Ac] M we ' 
shi Wo Laurel Iron WorkEs. 
em nc Address, No. 39 Laurel Stre et, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pla 10,000 
spr ng I wen 
* " Single or Telescopic, with ¢ or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 
prea 20, 00K EXoldecrs Biwuilt Simce 1881: 
Plan f g] Ll fe th I 1 of ot : ge ae y. me: i 
it ld works. Address Derby, Conn. ” Co)Hazleton, Pa. (2d 
egher Pa ke N es Exhil Poita 
onahntiy os Island. N. ¥ 
Bane iene Mfg. Co,, Brattle Burlington. } ( D, Maas. (Lan. Mills 
Wal 3 B N Cha AnOORA, Tenn 
FORT WAYNE, IND, \33S3%e* BR ise, 2) Galeton Texas 
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GAS COALS. EXHAUSTERS, GAS APPARATUS. 


JAMES D, PERKINS. PHREIINS 2G este F. SEAVERNS 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
ill the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliabl 


Youghiogheny Gas Coal. ( Sse e Map on p. $7 of this Journal. Feb. 16. LSS85. ) 


"Now york. PERKINS & CO., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange *“tnraancn 


_ The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM, 


| ae] WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
‘s., Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS.., 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia. Pa. 









no SUS SESE EE mk 





F. J. DAVIS & J.R.FARNUM, ,...00° 7 


TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE 


SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, rasscsmma eo ow SA 


) 


a 


~~ 
- 
PRES Piel P 
; ; 
tid be id by Cn elias 
| . pe a | \ 
j a Pal a 
J a“ - > te 
; Pek kd LS ht LS 


-_== = = = = 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


Also, Gasholders and [Iron Roofing. 


| 
3 
| Keo Taf” iY ne! 
Visage ies be 
\ 


WALTHAM, MASS, 


Boston Office, Room 55, Mé san Building, 70 Kilby Street 








DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


swe awe OCU el lCUlUrlC 
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STE AM ENG INES. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


Newburgh Orrel Coal Co, THE 
Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell PENN GAS COAL CO. 


and Palatine Gas Coals. 
atso surprens or rounpry coxe. /(gal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes. 


Miines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. | — 


| 








HOME OFFICE, | Their Property is locate t ear Irw ind Penn Stations on the 
25 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. | Pennsylvania | Youghiogheny Riv 
CHARLES MACKALL, | 
MANAGER, gag & ae al Office 
CHAS. W. HAYS, AgentinNewYok, |209 SOUTH THIRD | STREET, PHILA., PA. 
Hoom 92, WASHING! BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 
ping a Locust Point. References furnished when Foints of Shipment: 
equired. Special attention given to harte ring vessels. 
| Pennsylvania a ad Pier Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY | River; Pier No. 1 (Lowe: , South Amboy, N. J. 


)FFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


ee COAL ‘Chesapeake & Ohio Bailway Coal Agency, 


wturers of Fire Clay ( 


rOUSELGMIAS,” uy. ceanesavonrox,! — Sunerior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


nm mentee Os, Wate. whan ettant Bet | lee, SL. ANID SPSS CURE ae. 
Company’s Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. | From the Kanawha and Ne e line of the Che 


SSigad O>.. I. Ya Momepeliten Gex Gath Go, WTe pana 1 Cs > OBOUTT,, Bales A | OFFICE, 150 . BROADWAY, NY 


ty, (N. J.) Gas Light ¢ Washington (D. C.) Gas Light id 
| 


THE: WESTMORELAND COAL C0. 


— situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 





sapeake & Ohio R’way. 








PwPwOoOIN TS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 








: iis WECTINGAOUSEg 3 











< _ | Since the commenceme! yy this Company its well-known 
Ris . T y 

fen AUTOMATIC SENGINEN | Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
‘OUR PATTERN OF 1886 | Middle States, and its cha hed as having no superior in gas 

Conteina the Latest and Wimnd Imaprovensents;taca| @iVing qualities, and in fi phur and other impurities. 

n an experience of four years with 1500 Engimes, a re- 

gating 40,000 HL.P. fener Principal Office, | 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 

Our Sale Department jis conducted by Skilled 

Engineers an and contract for your entire plar 


‘irsiar nematic” MONONGAHELA AND PBTERS CREEK GAS COAL CO, 
Westinghouse Machine Go, | Goal Bluft Gas Coal. 


MINES LOCATED ON THE M EV EEE OF rRE PENNSYLVANIA Ri 
earls PA. IN THE CENTRAL PORTION (| ITTSBURGH COAL FIELD. 

SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
Westingm puse, ‘ hur¢ h, Kerr & C@e, 17 Cortlandt Points of Shipment Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Chicago, New Orleans. 

reet, N y K 
Fairbanks, Me ese  & oe Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- , , - ; 

Ls , Since the introd ti ft ¢ ul Biutl { ng t first-class G ( indi uc 
Fairbanks & PoP °. st rod Indianapolis, and Denver knowledges no superior i 3-0 ¢ f e. and freedom fro purities 
Parke & Lacy, San Francise and Portland, O1 - : : . 

P arke >» Lacy & CO.,, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 

Mi ~ 1_-= A . eS 55 eer & scr RAG ” AA _ 5 a“ 
m A. Tomoekion & Cor, | N General Eastern Agents, ANDREW LANGDON & CO0., Buffalo, N Y. 
Keating Implement & Wax hime CO., Dallas, Texas ae i So a ee s ue eet 
Robert Middleton, Mobile, Ala. Western Agents, - F. R. BUELL & CO - Milwaukee, Wis 
H. Dudley Coleman, New Orleans, La 2 


Imray & Co., Sydney and Me lbourne, Australia 
KR. Rogers, 3 Rue Lafitte, Paris. 


yng hy ng SP General Office, 127 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 


INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


The U. 8. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 
Twelfth and thon Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, ll lil, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS. to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements whic! 


with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 








Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem Director General President 
CHARL k AMES B. SMAI 


Maryland Meter and “Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Hstablisahed isccec. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga “Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 Lia Salle St... Chicago, Ill, 


MANUFACTURERS 
DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS 


IN BIDS BN LE DU eee, 


No. 158 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.. 





MANUFA‘ 


DHRY Gass METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


* Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 





Dry Gas Meter. 


en tothe See memanaatoring METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


is enabled to furnish reliable w 





and answer orders promptly. Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 
SCIEN TIE IC Boo fF Ss. 
We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 


books. at prices nae dl ; 


KING'S TREATISE ON THE MA) GA . M M \ y E. 8. Ca EA Sf N { AND . AT 
GAS rhree vols.; > er : rREA ON- HEA 
(AS MANUFACTURE, by ¥ 
numerous Engravings and P ws GA \ {KS {EIR ARRANGEMENT 
rHE GAS ANALYST'’S MANUA y F. W : LNT, AND MACHINERY. 38 
rECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. §$ ( \ 5 HISTORY AND USE, by ! 
GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 3..N $4.8 -W : LONDON, | 
GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDI 
4 GUIDE TO GAS LIGHTIN a 
Al 


GAS MEASUREMENT AND ¢ 
HARTLEY 31.60 


4 MA 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, t Mw ANAGEMEN SMAI 1a Ww =< 3 COALS ie, case : we arr 
Ismo., Sewed 4 t \ 
The above wil] be fo] varded DY r xpress, Ipon receipt Ol } "] ¢ We take especial pains in secur iy and 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of orde! All remittances should be made by check 


draft, or post office money orde 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York. 
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GAS METERS. GAS*METERS GAS METERS 
ir. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-P Y ‘ MII N WM. H. DOWN Sex 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. ESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS 
STATION METERS. ” PRESSI RE & VACUUM REGISTI PORTABLE CEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUG EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULAT ; AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER M RS BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Mamnufactories: ) GAs S&S TOV ES. Agonciocs: 


512 W. 22d St., N. Y.} SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | 27) Cute x. Wells Street, Chicago, 
. ™ c = SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, ise : : 


i | Sif orth Secord Street, St. Louss. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s a meas , : “ 





‘‘iInvariable Measuring’? Drum, 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francts«e: 
HEILME: & apaniigeneneemnesiaa INT “X’ 
Successors to Harris & Brother. iblished 1848.) 


CAS METER MANU ACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HEI 


Nos. 1339 to 1349 nary erest. Philadelphia, Pa.., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers 


ate Oe -~ 4v vs VeNTEI 


COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN CAS WORKS. 


From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of rk, we car ¢ tee all orders to be execut 


and in every respect satis! 


ed promptly 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, WM. H. MEI 5. V. MERRICK, 


Supt 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 
Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO 
1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR ‘(¢ KING AND HEATING PURPOSES 
Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Stav: Glazed Met King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guag f } is, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum kx 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuu tauges, Dry and Wet Ce ntre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 


Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 
g I ’ I I g 


} 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Brav’s Patent One Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business G. B. EDWARDS, Mang'r, New York 


; "TWINING, Mang’r, Chicag 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders ‘fled promptly A. B. STANNARD, Agent. 





D. MCDONALD 2& a: a 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Histablished 1854 


51 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 34 & 36 West Mc mroe St., Chicago, Il. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC 
Also STAR GQaAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STcoveEes. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by supervision of every detail, we 


fee] justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter e1 ng f t shment will bear the State Inspector 
BapGE, and will’ be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Compa 





KRINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Lhe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. 1 ind, $3 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York, 





sal 
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GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO, 


1012-18 Filbert St. Phila, 142 Chambers St. N.Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREA ;. B. EDWARDS, Mang’, N. 3 
W. H. MERRICK, VICE-PREs 
, . E. H. B. T iNING, Ma r, Cl 
LEWIS JONES, SE¢ : . tie dae — ° ; Fe THE 
SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Supt SOLE MANUFACTURERS OIF 4 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Cas Stov 


HOT WATER 


‘ee 
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I.—Safety Hot Water Generator and Boller. Il.—Gas Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 


Safety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. New Styie Cas Cooking Stove. 


Cut IL. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boilet 


, arranged for home use Cut II. represents our N > ( king S As ' 

rhis most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing a war bath, or for heating water for ron base d front, al 
any omestic purpose, entirely supersedes any nocessity for the se of ranges or stoves—a great itherw ise \ l 
comfort, particularly in hot weather The boiler being self-filling, as the hot water is drawn off, are of greater pacity than t ‘ style I 
can never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident desig i ff 

We beg to call attention t n ‘ s atta 1 he legs of the 4 s 
Generator (see Ulustranon rhis is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons This Stove has 4 lx 
suppose come fr 210 a leak, When in fact they are produced by condensation his condensation making this style of ¢ fe N 
is cause by he hot flame coming it 4 ed w i water N I 





Iit..Improved Hot Plate, No. 108. 


Nevvy Style Hot RPRWriates. 


Cut Lt. represeuw our New Style of Hot Plates, of which we are making N 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium 


boiling burners), ard No, 10% (two medium and one large boiling burner), See new Catalogue and Price List for further particulars, 








